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HEN we build good housing, we build a good civilization. 
Take away our durable housing and our cultural level would 
fj soon revert to that of the nomad—of the Arab herder in his 
ad tent, of the Indian hunter in his tepee. Tent and tepee give 
shelter, but a solid building converts a shelter into a home and a bar- 
barian into a civilized man. Indeed, what is the primary objective of 
every civilized man’s efforts? Is it not a home, the best home possible? 
It is amazing, then, that we give so little thought to the housing that 
conditions the home. We spend all our efforts to equip men and women 
with the means to obtain a home and to live in it happily, and we leave 
the dwelling itself to chance and the traditions of the past. We build 
cities in order to provide homes for our people and we organize business 
to provide means for the support of these homes, and yet in the layout 
of our cities and in the conduct of our businesses we consult the needs 





of the home last. 

Even the teachings of you home economists, infinitely desirable as 
they are, must be in part rendered futile by failure to supply the future 
wife and mother with adequate tools to apply those teachings. Housing 
and its equipment are a woman’s tools, and if you deny her the essentials 
of running water, of sanitary plumbing, of carefully thought-out arrange- 
ments, you reduce her from an artist, a craftsman, toa laborer. Yet, 
in some states, less than four per cent of the rural homes have either 
piped-in water or electricity. 

I think no one will deny that we have given too little thought to hous- 
ing. Asa result, we have slums in every community of any size in this 

1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, Atlanta, 


June 23, 1932. 
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country and, though the citizens may not recognize them, even in some 
of the villages. We have farm houses that are mere shelters, and too 
often inadequate even for that, lacking space, lacking light and air and 
heat, and lacking piped water and sinks or any of the other vital con- 
veniences. We have home neighborhoods robbed of privacy and quiet 
and of investment value by the ill-considered encroachment of business 
block and factory. We have areas of substantial houses neglected and 
constituting an economic burden on the community, while the city 
sprawls out like spilled water, covering ever more ground, needing ever 
more streets and public utilities, to pay for which homes are eaten up 
by taxes. We have thousands of embittered citizens whose life savings 
have been sunk in vacant lots. The losses in speculative booms in this 
country during the last half-century must be counted in billions. We 
have thousands of industrious people who want to own homes but cannot 
because the costs of financing and construction are too dear. 

Those are some of the reasons why President Hoover called the Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership. To those of us who 
were devoting all our time to the problem, it had become apparent that 
the nation’s concept of housing needed correction. We clung to a log- 
cabin mentality in an elevator-apartment era, and the economic and 
social results were just as disastrous as would have been the physical 
result of carrying over to the apartment house the cabin’s sanitary 
practices. 

So long as the general public’s concept of housing remained archaic 
and out of accord with reality, the efforts of all the forces engaged in 
promoting better housing were inevitably handicapped. Prior to the 
Conference the obstacle to the improvement of housing was that neither 
the public nor the constructive groups saw the problem in its true per- 
spective. Even the specialist—the architect, the builder, the mortgage 
banker, the home economist—was inclined to mistake his or her partic- 
ular interest for the complete picture of housing. In talking with 
thousands of people over a period of years, I was more and more im- 
pressed with the fragmentary concept of housing common to most of 
them. One saw the lines of the house only; another reduced it all to 
stresses and strains; a third thought of housing as a market for gas, 
electricity, and water; a fourth, as an investment risk; a fifth, as a 
place for the preparation of food. 

The thing to do, obviously, was to call together all those professions 
and interests whose activities contribute to the production of modern 
housing and let them combine their knowledge of the parts to produce a 
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true picture of the whole. That was what we did. As you probably 
know, President Hoover announced the Conference over a year before 
the meeting in December, 1931. Secretary Lamont and Secretary 
Wilbur were appointed joint chairmen and I had the honor of becoming 
executive secretary. A planning committee was created which set up 
thirty-one committees, twenty-five of which were to gather data on every 
conceivable phase of housing and the remaining six to correlate their 
findings. These thirty-one committees were composed of men and 
women recognized as leaders in their special professions and interests. 
They served without pay. For their work they were provided with 
secretarial and clerical assistance and some facilities for research. Funds 
for all expenses were privately supplied. Each of the twenty-five active 
committees spent months in assembling data, in research, and in the 
discussion and evaluation of the results. 

These committee members represented over a hundred different ac- 
tivities. In addition to the land and construction interests—realtors, 
subdividers, architects, builders, manufacturers and dealers in lumber, 
brick, stone, concrete, tile, and what-not, manufacturers of equipment 
and furnishings, carpenters, masons, plasterers, plumbers, and the other 
trades—there were the financing interests, including bankers, building 
and loan executives, and insurance men; there were the engineers—civil, 
mechanical, electrical, and sanitary; there were landscape architects, 
city planners, utilities men, building inspectors and other government 
officials, traffic authorities, tax experts, and economists; there were home 
economists, and decorators; there were, in addition, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, doctors, lawyers, educators, and editors; and finally, there 
were a few—because there are only a few—housing experts. The group 
that furnished the highest percentage of committee members was not 
the architects, it was not the real estate men, it was not the builders nor 
the bankers—it was the home economists. Of the 556 committee 
members 50 were home economists. This means that nearly ten per 
cent of the total came from one out of more than a hundred groups. 
There has never been a national conference, not even a minor conference, 
at which home economists were so overwhelmingly represented. What is 
more, they were not concentrated in the committees dealing with house- 
hold management, with decoration, or with kitchens and other work- 
shops. They were distributed among committees dealing with such 
diverse subjects as design, reconditioning and remodeling, types of 
dwellings, landscape planning and planting, and relationship of income 
and the home—to mention only a few. We did this purposely because 
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we recognized that no group had a more vital interest in seeing the 
housing picture as it is and that no group could play a more effective 
part in injecting that true picture into the stream of national thought. 
We did it also because we were convinced that no true picture of hous- 
ing could be produced which failed to recognize that men and women 
have equal interest in and equal responsibility for everything that affects 
home building and home ownership. It seemed to us that one of the 
major sources of evil in the housing situation was the artificial tradition 
which assigned to men exclusively responsibility for certain aspects of 
the problem and to women exclusively the responsibility for certain 
other aspects. Up to the present, men have built homes and women 
have run them. Many kitchens, perhaps the majority—in their size 
and shape, in their relation to the dining room, in the position of the 
sink with respect to the stove and ice box—illustrate the evil results of 
this illogical divorce of home building from home management. The 
majority of committees had women members, and even the so-called 
women’s committees included some men. As to the success of this 
arrangement, Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, whom you all knew and 
loved, told me that the President’s Conference enlarged the horizon 
of the home economist as nothing else in her experience had ever done. 
Undoubtedly, the startling result of the Conference was the picture 
of the whole that was produced, with the relationship and interde- 
pendence of the parts revealed. For the first time, I think, the complex- 
ity of housing was widely realized. It was seen that the problem begins 
with the land and the subdivision thereof and has as many ends as a 
spider’s web. In addition to the house and its equipment and furnishings, 
the problem involves the lot and the relation of the house thereto. It 
involves the neighborhood, for a single dwelling is as dependent upon 
its neighbors as is a single coral on the entire reef. It goes farther even 
than the neighborhood of dwellings and involves the public utilities- 
water supply, sewers, gas, electricity, telephones, streets, transportation. 
It is closely tied up with the financing facilities of the community because 
the great majority of the population would find ownership impossible 
were first and second mortgages not available. It involves the local 
government whose control of taxation and special assessments can and 
does make or break homes. Housing would seem to be, in fact, sensi- 
tive to the action of almost every force in our economic life. It was 
brought out at the Conference that even so seemingly remote a phenom- 
enon as the railroad rate structure has been responsible for much of the 
overcrowding in our large cities. Freight rates and switching practices 
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and charges in urban as compared with rural areas have been such as to 
concentrate industry in the large cities, and where industry is, there 
must the worker live. 

In short, it was seen that however well built the house, however well 
designed, you cannot have good housing in a slum; that however well 
laid out the lot, you cannot have good housing without water supply 
and sewage disposal; that whatever may be the charm of a neighborhood, 
you cannot have good housing if the layout of your city is such as to 
impose daily a long and wearisome street car ride on the worker; that 
you cannot have good housing when the struggle to meet mortgage 
payments or taxes deprives the family of all the amenities of life and 
burdens it with the constant fear of losing its home; that you cannot 
have good housing when unnecessary miles of weary trooping up and 
down stairs and back and forth through the rooms of a house are imposed 
upon the homemaker, or where she has to carry water for every need, or 
where the rooms are too cramped to permit her a momentary escape 
from the turbulence of children, or where her children can have no space 
to themselves. 

With this new perception of the involved nature of housing and of the 
thousand influences, beyond the control of the individual, that affect 
housing for good or ill, people realized how obstructive and costly has 
been the concept that a man’s home is his own problem exclusively. I 
believe that the members of the President’s Conference carried away a 
new sense of society’s responsibility for housing. If it is true, as I 
believe it to be, that homes, more than any other physical factor in our 
environment, condition happiness and if housing conditions homes, 
society will come in time to accept as its basic responsibility the supply- 
ing of adequate housing to all its members. 

Certainly the first beneficial effect of the Conference activities was that 
it gave the committee members and delegates a broad conception of the 
responsibilities of their professions for housing as a whole. The com- 
mittee members particularly acknowledged time and again this enlarging 
of their horizons. It is inconceivable, for instance, that the architect 
who heard the results of the kitchen committee’s studies will ignore the 
needs and convenience of the housewife in planning future homes. The 
bankers, building and loan executives, and other home financing men 
who heard the report of the committee on city planning and zoning will 
have a new interest in supporting intelligent zoning in communities 
where their money is invested as a vital aid to the security of those 
investments. They will give thought to the emphasis which several 
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committees of the Conference put on the fact that the security of their 
investments depends largely upon the quality of the construction of the 
mortgaged home and that they hold the key, if they wish to use it, to 
unlock the door to higher standards of construction. That is, they have 
only to refuse to lend money on dwellings that do not pass inspection. 
And I am not voicing my own opinion when I say that the home eco- 
nomics teacher who served on a committee or attended the Conference 
will, as a result, reorient her courses so that they will more effectively 
contribute to bringing about higher quality housing and better homes. 

In thus outlining the picture of housing as it grew out of the Confer- 
ence, I have implied that the committees discovered many weaknesses 
in the present organization of our housing activities based upon the 
isolated and independent nature of the activities of each group concerned 
in housing. For example, improvement in this country in equipment, 
in plumbing and bathroom facilities, in electrical conveniences, in 
heating, is undoubtedly far ahead of that in other aspects of housing. 
Our practices in subdivision, in construction, in home financing, and in 
taxation of real estate betrays an amazing and costly backwardness. 
The results in our large cities have often been catastrophic. 

The statement of these evils indicates what their correction must be. 
The organic unity of housing must be recognized and the forces that 
contribute to it must join hands. The subdivider’s activities must dove- 
tail with the city planner’s. Housing begins with the plan for the com- 
munity as a whole. This plan must control the subdivision of land so 
that it will only be divided as the need arises; it must effect subdivision 
on a scientific basis in order to secure for each home the essentials of 
good housing—sunlight, air, space, privacy, running water, sewage, 
streets, and other utilities. 

The builder came away from the Conference with the realization that 
the construction industry remains virtually the sole surviving large- 
scale hand industry in a machine age. If home building costs are to 
be brought within the range of the poor man’s pocketbook, the builder 
must collaborate with the architect to eliminate wastefulness in design; 
he must work with the technologist and the materials men in making 
use of new materials and methods such as increased shop fabrication; 
he must cooperate with the municipalities to modernize the building 
codes so that new materials that are cheaper can be used; he must simplify 
and standardize his materials; he must abandon his traditional practice 
of seasonal construction and build all the year round; and he must in- 
troduce cost accounting and other efficiencies into his building practices. 
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At present it is more difficult and more expensive to finance the pur- 
chase of a home than it is to finance a business, an industry, an automo- 
bile, or any other commodity or activity under the sun. The majority 
of home owners find it impossible to borrow more than 50 per cent on a 
first mortgage and by virtue of charges for title searches and brokers’ 
commissions, in addition to interest, they may have to pay as much as 
9 or 10 per cent for this money. Very few home buyers can make a 
down payment of as much as 50 per cent of the cost of their homes. 
Consequently, they have to make second as well as first mortgages, and 
for this the committee on finance of the Conference stated they fre- 
quently paid as much as 25 per cent—thanks to interest, discount, 
bonuses, renewal fees, and commissions. On top of these high charges, 
the home owner is made to take all the risk so that if a depression occurs 
and his income is reduced and he cannot pay his interest charges, his 
own equity must be sacrificed in order to protect the lender’s money. 

It is for these reasons that financing has been called the greatest ob- 
stacle to home ownership. It was in order to make larger sums avail- 
able for home financing as well as to give desirable liquidity to mortgage 
paper that President Hoover proposed the establishment by Congress 
of a system of federal home loan banks, a proposal for which the Confer- 
ence unanimously voted support.? 

A fourth aspect of housing that the Conference found to be extremely 
backward was that of taxation. Real estate bears 64 per cent of the 
cost of maintenance of the local and state governments in all of the cities 
of this country with a population of 30,000 and over. The evils are 
twofold: unfair burden of the taxes on real estate as compared to the 
relative freedom of stocks, bonds, and other intangible property; and 
secondly, the high cost of government. The solution of this problem 
lies in the hands of the taxpayer and in his alone. 

These are all matters of vital interest to home economists because they 
are matters of vital interest to the home. They must join hands with 
all the other groups that provide and influence our housing to organize 
our housing activities on a rational basis. The Conference recognized, 
of course, that wide-scale improvement of our housing cannot be ac- 
complished overnight but will take years and perhaps generations; that 
the concept of housing which it has evolved must be made a part of 
every citizen’s intellectual inheritance—must be made as much a part of 
every child’s mental equipment as the multiplication table. That 


2 See page 1074. 
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means education. ‘That is why I am so glad to address this meeting on 
this subject. The home economists have the most intimate contact 
with the future generation. Theirs is the one course already well estab- 
lished in our schools in which instruction on housing could properly be 
incorporated. To a large extent, then, they will determine whether the 
home of the future shall be finer than it now is, whether adequate hous- 
ing shall become the birthright of every child born in this country, or 
whether we are to continue housing at least 25 per cent of our popula- 
tion in dwellings that are below a minimum standard of sanitation, 
healthfulness, comfort, and beauty. I think we can safely leave the 


matter in their hands. 



































DETERMINATION OF STANDARDS FOR THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS 
FOR THE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY, 
TIME, AND ENERGY 

The paper of which the first installment is here given was presented to 
Section 8 of the Fifth International Management Congress, Amsterdam, 
July 18 to 23,1932. Itwas prepared at the request of the American Com- 
mittee on Participation, International Management Congresses, by a com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association, consisting of Day 
Monroe, Sarah J. MacLeod, Hildegarde Kneeland, and Eloise Davison, 
with Helen W. Atwater acting as chairman and editor. 


The possibility of improving household management by introducing 
standards for expenditures of money, time, and energy has been a favor- 
ite topic ever since the term efficiency in its modern sense appeared in 
the industrial vocabulary. The parallel between the household and the 
factory is a tempting one because certain of the objectives of the house- 
hold are those of economic production and because many of the common 
methods used for this production are obviously wasteful, considered 
from the standpoint either of national or of individual economy. Like 
industry, also, the household finds that social and economic changes and 
the progress of science and invention are constantly throwing its tradi- 
tional practices and opinions out of gear with actual conditions and 
make it feel the need of expert guidance. When the effort is made to 
complete the parallel, however, we realize that we cannot separate the 
household from the home and family for which it exists and that many 
of the functions of the home involve intangible factors not measurable 
in economic terms. If we hold that the real purpose of home and family 
life is the optimum development of the individual members of the family, 
the problem of household management becomes one of utilizing the 
family resources of money, goods, time, and personal talents to bring 
the greatest returns in health, satisfaction, and social usefulness—a 
problem whose solution may involve standards of value quite outside 
those of economics and sometimes perhaps in apparent opposition to the 
latter. It is also a problem which differs for individual families accord- 
ing to their make-up and for which individual solutions must be reached. 
From all this, it becomes clear that the question of establishing standards 
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for household expenditures is very different from that in industry and 
probably more complicated. 

In the United States popular writers have gone at the question with 
great zeal and vigor, but more careful students realize that before we 
can set up even general standards we need more information about cur- 
rent and proposed practices and their value from both the practical and 
the theoretical point of view. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a brief picture of the more 
significant contributions made in the United States toward the determi- 
nation of standards for the establishment of household budgets in 
money, time, and energy. As will be seen, various agencies and indi- 
viduals are working on different aspects of the subject, sometimes by 
conducting surveys of existing practices and conditions, sometimes by 
more intensive study of special features, sometimes through discussion 
by competent authorities. They have not by any means covered the 
whole field, but it is hoped that their findings may point the way to fur- 
ther research and suggest practical applications of theoretic principles. 

Money, time, and energy are theoretically three closely related types 
of resources which a household expends for the benefit of its members, 
and for some reasons it would be well to consider them together. In 
actual experience, however, we find that money expenditures are usually 
studied separately; and, therefore, they are so treated here. Between 
expenditures of time and of energy, on the other hand, no such sharp 
distinction is made, and accordingly they are grouped together here. 

Money standards: technical studies and theoretical considerations. 
What standards have we for budgeting money, for deciding how to 
apportion the family income? Many persons who have studied the 
problem of family budgets believe that the present state of our informa- 
tion scarcely warrants the use of the word “standards” and prefer to 
speak of “safe guides for spending” instead. Some even question 
whether we shall ever be able to set up a one best way for income divi- 
sion. So long as individuals and families have different goals and aspira- 
tions, so long as their standards of living differ, their ways of spending 
will vary, since spending is but a means of achieving what the family 
has decided is the most worth while in life. 

The setting of standards for expenditures is far more possible in some 
fields of family spending than in others. At a given time and place 
we can say that a certain amount, as forty cents per man per day, must 
be budgeted for food if a family is to be well nourished. The science 
of nutrition has furnished us criteria for determining whether the family’s 
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diet is adequate for health. But criteria are lacking for stating with 
authority what is needed to provide clothing, recreation, education, 
medical and dental care, and many other goods and services adequate 
for a wholesome, well-rounded life. 

The problem of allocation of income takes on new difficulties when we 
consider families having some surplus beyond that needed for a health 
and decency level of living. Who can say whether this surplus should be 
spent for more elaborate food, better clothes, additional reading matter, 
or an automobile? Many persons doubt whether our knowledge con- 
cerning the relationship between personal welfare and material goods 
and services is sufficient for us to say that expenditures for one item will 
be more effective in promoting the good life than expenditures for an- 
other. Is it better to buy reading matter than clothes if the reading 
matter is to be confined to ‘“‘tabloid” newspapers? Even though the 
questions of relative value might be answered for one person quite 
satisfactorily, would the same answer hold true for all? 

Despite these difficulties, we have some guides which we believe can 
be helpful to the family charting its way through the troubled sea of 
household spending, even though we cannot provide it with definite 
rules for the best course. These general guides are only a basis to be 
used by each family in planning expenditures to meet its particular 
needs. They must be adapted. 

For the most part these guides are based upon studies of actual spend- 
ing practices of families. In setting up the guides, what is being done 
by families apparently able to live on their income without incurring 
debts is perhaps somewhat modified by theory; for example, in the pro- 
portion of savings to be made as a provision for future needs of old age or 
the children’s education. 

Various investigations have shown that the standards of living of a 
time and place tend to make the spending habits of a given social group 
similar. But this fact gives us no assurance that the pattern is the best 
that can be evolved for a specific family in using its resources. There 
seems to be pretty general agreement that a person trained for such work 
should be able to improve upon the spending habits of the so-called 
average family. 

Since these studies of family expenditures have been made for a 
variety of purposes, the data furnished are far less complete and far 
less useful as a basis for setting up standards for spending than if the aim 
of the investigators had been to obtain material for wise budget planning. 
Practically the only studies made with the intention of applying find- 
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ings concerning expenditures to the improvement of spending habits and 
to the raising of the level of living are those which have been carried out 
in rural districts in the United States of America, many of them called 
“standard of living”’ investigations. 

The majority of the studies of family expenditures have been limited 
by the aims of the investigators to one economic or other social group, 
for example, to families of wage earners or college faculty members. 
Since so many have been concerned with “the state of the poor,” or the 
adequacy of wages, little information has been collected concerning the 
spending of the wealthy or the clerical groups. 

The families investigated have been chosen, of necessity, according 
to some previously determined plan of the research worker, rather than 
strictly at random. Thus, in one governmental study no family with 
more than five children was included; in another, it was stipulated that 
there should be no childless families. Hence, not all types of families 
are represented and the picture is limited or warped. 

Frequently, the findings show nothing as to the effect of size of family 
upon spending, though it is self-evident that the pattern followed by a 
childless family with an income of $1800 will be very different from 
that of a family having the same income and eight children. Where all 
families of a given income are classed together, regardless of size, 
figures for their average expenditures for one item, say food, are of little 
value to the student seeking a basis for sound spending guides. 

Some investigators have been very conscious of the problem of varia- 
tions found in expenditure patterns as families vary in size and composi- 
tion and have tried to work out methods for reducing them to a common 
denominator, for example, to units rather than persons. The pioneer 
in this field of endeavor was Ernst Engel whose unit, the quet, is still 
used in many European studies. Carrol D. Wright, also concerned 
with this problem, presented a plan for comparing “the quantity and 
value of food consumed by differently sized families’ in his report as 
United States Commissioner of Labor in 1890. Units of food consump- 
tion were used, a value of 100 units being given to the “consuming power”’ 
of the husband and lesser values being given to the consumption of the 
wife and children. While Wright states that his basis for assigning these 
values to different persons was arbitrary, it is probable that in formulat- 
ing them he followed to some extent the then current knowledge as to 
energy requirements of individuals of different age and sex. 

Since 1890, two types of scales have been worked upon by investiga- 
tors: scales based upon energy or other nutritive or physical require- 
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ments of persons of different age and sex, and scales based upon expend- 
itures made for members of families who were of different age and sex. 
Obviously, the latter are of the more immediate concern to persons desir- 
ing to develop guides for family budgets. The significance of such scales 
for practical work in budget making can scarcely be overestimated. 
By their use a family could be reduced to cost-consumption units, the 
income per unit determined, and guides for spending could then be 
presented upon the basis of amount of money available for each such 
unit—a far more definite method of attack than guides based upon 
income per family, or even income per family of given size. 

In the United States, probably the best known of the scales for re- 
ducing families to cost-consumption units is that of Sydenstricker and 
King (1), whose unit, called the ammain, is based upon the maximum 
total expenditures for maintenance of the average adult male, 19 to 30 
years of age. This scale has only a limited application, however, since 
it is based upon expenditures of low-income families in southern mill 
villages. In these families, who had little or no knowledge of child- 
feeding principles, children apparently received the same food as their 
parents, rather than specially planned dietaries containing more milk 
and relatively more fruits and vegetables. The expenditures for the 
children’s food, therefore, bore approximately the same relationship to 
those of their fathers as did their energy requirements. This would 
not be true in families where the children’s diet was adequate to their 
special needs, as has been shown by the scale of food-cost units worked 
out by Williams and Lockwood (2). Moreover, in the mill families 
studied by Sydenstricker and King, the clothing expenses of the wives 
were less than two-thirds those of their husbands. Other studies sug- 
gest that in the moderate-income urban group this situation might be 
reversed. As the income rises, therefore, and relative food expenditures 
for children and clothing expenditures for wives increase, the ammain 
scale may fail to present a true picture of expenditures for the various 
family members. 

Investigators attempting to work out similar cost-consumption scales 
for families living in other localities have met difficulties not encoun- 
tered by Sydenstricker and King. In the southern mill families about 90 
per cent of the total expenditures were for food, clothing, and other ar- 
ticles which could be allocated to specific members of the family. Rent 
was low; many families had no savings; and little was spent for “‘ad- 
vancement.’’ In urban groups, on the other hand, and among families 
with higher incomes, such an allocation of expenses to individuals is a 
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far more puzzling problem. For example, the rental paid by a New York 
City family may be 25 per cent of its income. Upon what basis can one 
decide the proportion of this which should be allocated to the husband, 
to the wife, and to their two-year-old child? In a family with young 
children, are books and periodicals to be classed as expenditures for 
parents only? Questions of this kind have deterred many research 
workers from attempting to construct cost-consumption scales represent- 
ing relative total expenses for different members of families. Instead 
of working with total expenditures they have turned their attention to 
specific items, with the result that we now have cost-consumption scales 
for food and clothing expenditures. These, however, are applicable 
only to certain types of families, and information is not yet available 
covering other items of family expenditure (2, 3). 

It is apparent, therefore, that we lack data which would furnish an 
adequate basis for setting up standards for apportionment of family 
expenditures in respect to food, clothing, housing, and other items. We 
lack data concerning the effect of occupation, nativity, and locality upon 
expenditure patterns. The family of the professional man will have 
one concept of values, the family of the mechanic, another; hence, what 
might be a wise apportionment of income for the former would scarcely 
satisfy the latter. We lack information as to the probable length of 
earning period of men in different occupations; yet such information is 
important in planning a comprehensive program for saving for old age. 
We have no way of knowing how much to budget for health. Finally, 
since standards of living and ability to turn money income into goods and 
services will vary widely, even in the same social group, we shall never 
have such definite standards for what constitutes wise spending as we 
have for wise eating. Yet, despite these difficulties and the need for 
further research, we have and use “‘safe guides” of great value to the 
present-day family which employs them in planning its spending. 


(To be continued) 
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WHAT HOME ECONOMICS HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
GIRL AND BOY’ 


MRS. THOMAS COZART 


OME economics today is quite different from that of ten or 
twenty years ago. The work first centered around the tech- 
nics of cooking and sewing. The scope has now broadened 
to include every phase of home life with emphasis on atti- 

tudes, appreciations, and spiritual values. 

To appreciate the trends of home economics in earlier years and to get 
an idea of the contribution it has made in the past to the development of 
the American girl, let us follow the development of home economics in one 
little school. Sixteen years ago a course in ‘domestic science” was added 
to the curriculum of a small Georgia high school in which I was a student. 
Domestic science had not been taught in the county before, and naturally 
there was much discussion of this new work by both parents and pupils. 
Some parents shook their heads and said the place to learn to cook was 
at home. However, all high school girls were allowed to take the course 
provided they could schedule it three days a week at the one period 
allowed for it. Students and teacher stayed for an additional period 
of forty minutes after school to complete the work on “practice’’ days, 
which alternated with the study of theory. How well I remember the 
enthusiasm with which we entered the laboratory for our first cooking 
lesson. I can even remember the delicious aroma of spices that filled 
the corridors as we cooked apple chutney. During the year we cooked 
simple breakfast and luncheon dishes, served simple meals, and had a 
few lessons on canning and preserving foods. The theory dealt with 
food principles and food classification, and there was drill and memory 
work. 

A few years later it was my privilege to return to this same high school 
to teach domestic science. Wishing to enlarge the course, I persuaded 
the Board of Education and a few patrons to contribute sufficient equip- 
ment to begin a class in sewing. This was offered to all high school 
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girls. The following year was one of progress, for a new high school 
building was erected which provided a foods laboratory, a clothing 
laboratory, a dining room, and enough new equipment to accommodate 
larger classes. At this time two years of home economics became a 
requirement for all girls in high school. Unfortunately, the course of 
study was not abreast of its time. The teacher had yet to learn that 
the value of a course to the pupils is not measured by equipment alone, 
so she continued to teach cooking and sewing and failed to use the new 
equipment to prepare girls for homemaking. 

I am happy to say that after I left, progress was rapid. The school 
is now on a vocational program with two home economics teachers and 
forty-eight girls enrolled in classes studying foods, clothing, personal 
hygiene, home management, home nursing, child development, and 
family relationships. All students carry on home projects, and home 
economics is required of girls in the eighth and ninth grades. The pres- 
ent plans call for an up-to-date modern cottage for home economics 
work. 

The progress of home economics in this small school is typical of that 
in other schools. The vocational program in Georgia was started in 
1918 with six white and two negro schools. The past year there were 
152 vocational departments in city and rural schools, and many others 
offered some home economics work. Progress in some states was 
slower, in others more rapid, but in all states from the simple beginning 
of cooking and sewing, a most creditable program in homemaking educa- 
tion has developed. 

Admitting that home economics as taught fifteen years ago made little 
if any contribution to the education of the American boy, what did it 
contribute to the development of the American girl? It helped stimu- 
late the interest of the girl in food preparation at home. In some specific 
cases this interest so developed that the girl assumed the entire manage- 
ment of the kitchen for a summer, did the actual cooking, and gave her 
mother a vacation. This meant for the girl not only added skill in food 
preparation but the development of managerial ability, an appreciation 
of the problems of the home, and a better attitude toward her responsi- 
bility as a member of the family. 

The girl studying foods who was frail, anemic, inclined to have asthma, 
or very much underweight was apt to study her own condition, bring 
her weight up to normal, and improve her general health. She fre- 
quently became conscientious in following every suggestion and achieved 
normal weight, good color, and excellent general health. 
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In any rural school today there is found amazing difference in the 
lunches sent by mothers who have and who have not been trained in 
foods work. Also, there is relation between the measure of success 
attained in the homes of your friends who have been trained for home- 
making and in the homes of those who have had no such training. Per- 
haps I am prejudiced, but it seems to me the wife who has had home 
economics training has a better understanding of her husband’s prob- 
lems and makes a greater effort to cooperate with him. I am sure the 
wife trained for homemaking is more successful in looking after the 
physical needs of her family. 

Finally, home economics of earlier years gave the homemaker of today 
a keener appreciation of the value of new ideas concerning foods, nutri- 
tion, child care, and family problems so that by further study she tries to 
keep up with the changes taking place. 

Valuable as was the home economics training of fifteen years ago, the 
emphasis has changed. In addressing the Georgia Home Economics 
Association several years ago, Professor Cora M. Winchell said: 


The very use of the word “trends” rather than “status” is indicative of the need of 
constant evaluation and adjustment of content, organization, and methods of 
teaching home economics in response to the demands of a dynamic society. Among 
conspicuous tendencies in home life and homemaking which are reflected in curricula 
in home economics are the growing spiritual aspects of homemaking with emphasis 
upon mental and social adjustments and family relationships. 


President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College more recently defined the 
tendency as follows: 


When home economics takes the stand which most of the leaders take today, when 
it ceases to be concerned primarily with techniques and turns its attentions to the 
spirit and purpose of family life, to the child as the central interest in the family and 
the care and training of children as the most vital function of the home, then it takes 
an attitude which has a very direct bearing on worthy home membership and a prep- 
aration for citizenship. 


In home economics courses today girls are still taught to prepare and 
serve simple, well-cooked meals and to select and construct attractive 
clothing. In addition, such courses as family relationships, social 
adjustments, and training for parenthood are offered to develop ability 
in forming judgments and to establish ideals, appreciations, and spiritual 
values which are of great importance in homemaking. 

Private schools have always recognized the importance of good taste in 
dress, of poise and gentle manners, and of maintaining the standards 
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expected of the educated woman under all conditions. That these have 
an economic value is generally recognized today, as is the fact that 
regardless of the business a man or woman expects to undertake, his 
success all through life will be determined in a measure by his ability to 
get along with people. As assistant supervisor of home economics in 
one of the Southern states, I was confronted by teachers with problems 
of their own social adjustment to community life almost as often as they 
presented classroom problems. 

Education for parenthood is another problem having peculiar signifi- 
cance in home economics circles. Since the home is responsible for 
training the child during his early formative years, it is most important 
that future fathers and mothers be educated for parenthood. Most 
boys and girls now in school have a responsibility as members of a 
family and will continue to have important relations to a family group 
as long as they live. A large number of these boys and girls drop out of 
school and the majority marry and have children, so it seems wise to 
offer at least the essentials of child development at a time when they are 
still in school to receive the benefit. 

What relation has this present emphasis on social and family relation- 
ships and on training for parenthood to the interests and needs of the 
high school girl and boy? They are primarily interested in themselves. 
At no other time in life is the thought of the individual more on himself 
and on his own personal problems. High school students are interested 
in their health, their personal appearance, and their ability to impress 
other people favorably. 

Both the boys and the girls are interested in selecting clothes to make 
the most of their personal appearance. Recently, it was my privilege 
to visit a few schools in Alabama at a time when teachers of vocational 
agriculture were exchanging classes for a short time with teachers of 
home economics. The agricultural teacher was instructing the girls in 
gardening, poultry, growing flowers, and simple repair work around the 
home. The home economics teacher was giving the boys instruction 
in such subjects as the charm of fine manners, clothing selection, camp 
cookery, and family relationships. One lesson was enough to convince 
me of the serious interest of these boys in their effort to determine how 
to select clothes to make the most of their personal appearance. Their 
study of the type of clothes for different occasions led naturally to 
certain questions of social behavior—so many questions in fact that 
the teacher promised a few extra lessons to discuss the problems. Do 
boys need this training? Certainly they do. It is their right, and we 
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should put forth every effort to see that such training is available for 
them. 

Boys and girls of high school age are strongly interested in members 
of the opposite sex. Education can encourage the proper attitude to- 
ward appreciation of their friendships, the homes of which they are now 
members, and the home they will make for themselves. Certainly, 
training for family and social adjustments and for parenthood is a decided 
contribution to the development of the American girl and boy. A very 
definite contribution to an entire family through the training of one of 
its members is shown by the following example. The father, a pro- 
fessional man, gained the training for his profession by working his way 
through school. As a country boy he did not have the advantages of 
social contacts. The mother, also from the country, had had no better 
social advantages and less education than the father. After moving to 
town the struggle against timidity and a feeling of inferiority in social 
contacts made life less pleasant than it might have been. The daugh- 
ter, reaching high school age, studied home economics. This training 
stimulated her interest in improving the home, and at her suggestion the 
house was remodeled and the yard landscaped. She selected and made 
new curtains. She helped in the selection of needed furniture, rugs, 
china, and silver. She supervised the planning and serving of meals. 
Proud of the new home and secure in the feeling that it was in good taste, 
the girl invited friends to it more often. This formed a basis for more 
social contacts and growing friendships so that the family was soon 
among the leaders of the town in social and civic activities. 

The contribution of home economics training was equally obvious in a 
family of five with an invalid mother, when the father suffered decided 
financial reverses. The older daughter, thirteen years of age and in 
her first year of high school, carried her problem to the home economics 
teacher, who helped to make a plan by which she assumed the responsi- 
bility for managing the home on a budget that would keep the family 
expenditures within the earnings of the brother. The brother was 
called in on some of the conferences in adjusting the budget. The girl 
did the buying for the family, and for a time the two children carried the 
major responsibility of this home. 

Home economists command an increasing respect from all agencies 
that have as their aim bettering home life. ‘The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership included many home economists on the 
committees and placed emphasis on the need for shaping education to 
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the improvement of homes and family relationships. The Twentieth 
World Conference of the Y. M. C. A. in August 1931 considered family 
relations through a report of its standing commission on family and sex 
relations and placed special emphasis on this work. The press has long 
been a purveyor of ideas about home economics, both from the informed 
and the uninformed. Several years ago current magazine articles criti- 
cized certain phases of home economics work rather severely. A glance 
through any magazine today will give you an idea of the change. This 
growing respect on the part of other agencies will have a marked effect 
on the future progress of home economics and on its contribution to the 
development of homemakers. 

One weakness in our present program is that we have not educated 
the public to the newer aims of home economics education. A few weeks 
ago I was calling on the mother of two charming girls. A current issue 
of a well-known magazine on child development lay on the living room 
table. Casually glancing at the contents, I remarked that some of the 
articles might be of value in preparing this talk. The woman looked at 
me in complete surprise and said: ‘“‘What is the relation of those articles 
to home economics?”’ I explained the place of child study on all home- 
making programs, but she was not convinced, for she said her daughter 
took home economics in a large city school and that all she studied was 
cooking and sewing. We know, of course, there are still many classes in 
which cooking and sewing receive major emphasis. This mother did 
not know that home economics could mean anything else. 

I once taught with a superintendent who wanted to send the poorest 
students to my home economics classes and to direct the better students 
to Latin, French, and other “‘cultural’’ subjects. His reason was that 
poor students could probably work well with their hands and should be 
trained in cooking and sewing, whereas the brighter ones were capable 
of better things. Superintendents who have a definite knowledge of 
present aims do not take this attitude towards the work. Home eco- 
nomics instruction can be made more effective if parents and all teachers 
in the school have a knowledge of its aims and content. 

Home economics would contribute more to the development of girls 
and boys if teachers as well as pupils applied the knowledge gained at 
school to their daily living. In the JourNAL for November, 1930, Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose tells about the teacher who taught her children all 
about vitamin A but delayed taking cod-liver oil herself until she was so 
ill that she lost six months’ salary. Let us hope she was an exception 
to the rule, for if home economics is to contribute effectively to the 
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development of the boy or girl it must be taught by teachers who not 
only have technical knowledge for the courses they are teaching but who 
also believe in what they teach and apply it to their own daily lives. 

Another need of the present program of homemaking education is an 
adequate means of measuring instruction. It is gratifying that re- 
search is being directed into this channel. 

To my mind, the greatest contribution home economics can make to 
the development of the American girl and boy is the projection of thought 
towards future citizenship and a knowledge of the responsibility of every 
individual to mold the character of our national life through a successful 
home. The elementary, junior, or senior high school cannot train boys 
and girls fully for such responsibilities; but it may instill into their 
minds and hearts an appreciation of the importance of their lives as 
individuals and their responsibility for the home life in their present and 
future homes. 

When all home economists are able both to apply their knowledge to 
their own daily living and to make it function in the lives of their stu- 
dents, when parents and the public have been educated to the real aims 
and content of home economics courses, when the results of home 
economics instruction can be measured more accurately, when instruc- 
tion in homemaking subjects is provided for the groups that leave school 
early, when boys as well as girls are trained for the profession of home- 
making—then, and only then, will home economics have contributed 
its full share to the development of the American girl and boy. 






































INTERNATIONALISM IN A HAWAITAN HOME 
MANAGEMENT HOUSE 


KATHARINE BAZORE 


AAWAII is frequently referred to as the “Melting Pot of the 
{ Pacific’ because on these islands the different nationalities 
Mand races mingle freely. Registrants in the University of 
Hawaii in 1930-31 represented fifteen nationalities as well 
as twenty-eight states of the mainland. 

During the second semester of 1930-31 eighteen students from the 
junior and senior classes enrolled for the home management course, and 
lived for a time in the newly established home management house. In 
this class were six Caucasians, five of Chinese parentage, four of Japan- 
ese parentage, one Korean, one Chinese-Hawaiian, and one Japanese- 
Hawaiian-Caucasian—all American citizens by virtue of their birth in 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

Since this was the first time the course had been offered, it was decided 
to group the students so that the family customs and environment repre- 
sented in each of the four groups should be as varied as possible. In each 
of our house “‘families,” four nationalities were represented by the parents 
of the students. There was no friction in the groups; an open-minded 
spirit prevailed; and free interchange of ideas made the work a pleasure. 

Each hostess was asked to plan one day’s menu which she considered 
typical for a family of her nationality living in moderate circumstances. 
Through this plan we obtained a better knowledge of the usual racial 
foods and succeeded in encouraging students who were not very familiar 
with American foods and customs to ask questions freely. They were 
astonished to see how little we knew of the contents, method of prepara- 
tion, or serving of their native dishes; and after they had observed how 
clumsy many of the group were in handling chopsticks, they were less 
hesitant about revealing their lack of knowledge of American customs. 

The first attempt at one of these “days’’ came on the Chinese New 
Year, which according to the old calendar fell early in February. Break- 
fast consisted of Chinese mustard-cabbage cooked with meat, bean 
sprouts, rice, and tea served at the end of the meal. Luncheon was a 
one-dish meal of meat cooked with long, broad noodles much too slippery 
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for the novice to manage with chopsticks. Dinner was quite elaborate. 
The table was decorated with white narcissi, which are closely associated 
with Chinese New Years. Each course was served in large Chinese 
serving dishes placed in the center of the table. From these each person 
filled his bowl, using chopsticks in the Chinese fashion. 

There was a soup made of see gua (commonly called Chinese okra), 
flavored with pork and water chestnuts. A large mullet, steamed whole, 
was served with a sauce containing pickled carrot and ginger root. 
With this was served a salted Chinese cabbage; a pork-seasoned vegetable 
dish made from fresh tomatoes, green peppers, and cauliflower just 
heated through so that their freshness was retained; dried mushrooms 
seasoned with ginger and soya (soy bean sauce) and cooked with bamboo 
shoots, pork, and a dark brown fungus called chin yee. The customary 
way to eat this course is to hold a bow! of rice in the left hand, pick up 
morsels of food with chopsticks held in the right hand, dip them into an 
individual dish of soya, and place them in the rice bowl, from which they 
are later transferred to the mouth. 

Dessert consisted of a vegetable gelatin called kai choy kau, made from 
seaweed found along the coast of Japan, where it is also extensively used 
under the name of kanten. It has a characteristic flavor and is desirable 
for use in warm climates because it will solidify at room temperature. 
Accompanying this were large dishes of candied white squash, lotus root, 
cocoanut, and a favorite puffed-rice New Years candy, the most difficult 
to make of all the Chinese sweets. A special variety of rice is puffed 
and then combined with small peanuts, sesame seed, and a sugar sirup. 
Salted dried watermelon seeds were also among the delicacies. Con- 
siderable fun was experienced in trying to eat these in true Chinese 
fashion, that is by cracking the seed between the front teeth and separat- 
ing the meat from the hull with the aid of the tongue. 

Japanese day commenced with a breakfast of miso (a fermented soy 
bean product) soup containing strips of daikon (a long white turnip), dried 
lima beans cooked with sugar and shoyu (soy bean sauce), gobo (thin 
slices of fried burdock root), and uncolored Japan tea. Luncheon con- 
sisted of a soup made from the broth of wakame (a seaweed); broiled 
fish; a vegetable dish containing carrots, string beans, bamboo shoots, 
burdock root; dried mushrooms cooked with meat; rice; and tea. Suki- 
yaki or heka was the main dish of the evening meal. Served with it was 
a bowl of rice, a relish of seaweed soaked in water and covered with 
shoyu, sliced cucumber seasoned with vinegar, fresh ginger, and iriko 
(tiny dried fish). 
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Dressed in Japanese costume—kimono and obi—provided by the 
hostess, all knelt on pillows and tried to sit on the heels in true Japanese 
fashion round the charcoal brazier on which the sukiyaki was prepared. 
The food materials used in it were placed in neat piles on large platters. 
In a hot iron frying pan placed on top of the brazier thin slices of round 
steak were sautéd in hot peanut oil. Sugar, shoyu, and water were then 
added, as were the vegetables which required the longest cooking—to- 
matoes and onions. When these ingredients were partially cooked, hav- 
ing been stirred occasionally with chopsticks, bean sprouts, green onions, 
and dried mushrooms were put in; and later cooked long-rice (bean ver- 
micelli) and konnyaku (similar to vermicelli in appearance but made 
from a starchy tuber). Just before the sukiyaki was finished, one-inch 
cubes of tofu (soy bean curd resembling soft white cheese) were added. 
Each guest then broke an egg into his individual bowl, in which the hot 
sukiyaki was placed. The hostess added more meat and vegetables to 
the cooking sukiyaki so that we might replenish our dishes at frequent 
intervals. 

On the next special occasion a Korean dinner was served. This, the 
hostess informed us, was a combination of Chinese and Japanese ideas 
and foods. It consisted of round steak served with long-rice soup, rice, 
pickled cucumber, and tea. Individual servings of round steak were 
broiled after having been soaked in a mixture of shoyu, onion, sugar, 
fresh ginger root, and sesame seed. Before every bite, each guest 
dipped his piece of meat—maneuvered by chopsticks—into a small dish 
of shoyu and sesame seeds. 

Inadequate facilities for cooking in the old Hawaiian fashion made it 
impossible on Hawaiian Day to have pig cooked in the imu, or under- 
ground oven with sweet potatoes and bananas. Consequently, a menu 
which the girls called hapahaole (half-white) was substituted. Breakfast 
consisted of mangoes (a delicious fruit of the spring and summer season), 
slices of boiled taro root served with butter, guava sirup, and coffee. 

For dinner we had individual pieces of jerked beef, broiled and served 
with baked sweet potatoes; poi (the Hawaiian “‘staff of life”); lomi lomi 
salmon (finely minced, uncooked salt salmon combined with onion and 
tomato); and as dessert, a cocoanut pudding made from juice squeezed 
from shredded, immature cocoanut pulp thickened with starch and served 
in cubes. 

A few notes on popular Hawaiian dishes may be worth including here. 

Poi is made from cooked taro root pounded into a thick, gray, pasty 
substance and kept until it develops acidity, usually one, two, or three 
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days. It is always served with highly flavored, salty foods, such as 
small red peppers and a coarse red Hawaiian salt. The Hawaiians 
often gather special varieties of seaweed to serve as a relish with poi. 
Fish baked or steamed in & (pronounced like tea) leaves is another in- 
teresting Hawaiian food. The dark green ti leaf, similar to that found 
on the cornstalk, comes from a plant that grows wild in the mountains 
and is used in cooking, chiefly to retain the original flavor of the food. 
The versatile leaf also serves for the paw or skirt for the hula dancers, 
to keep perishables fresh while transporting them, and in place of table- 
cloths at feasts. The steamed Jaulau—meaning package—consists of 
several ti leaves wrapped around a piece of fresh pork, salt salmon, and 
several leaves of luau (the leaf of the taro plant or the Hawaiian 
spinach) and tied at the top as a sack. The prime delicacies in the 
“Paradise of the Pacific” are the squid or octopus, shrimp, and certain 
small fish found only in Hawaiian waters. These are eaten raw by the 
older Hawaiians and by many of the Japanese. 

Altogether, the course proved invaluable as a means of promoting 
racial understanding and friendliness and gave all a finer appreciation 
of the various modes of living, ideals, customs, and backgrounds. It 
helped the students more satisfactorily to bridge the gap between home 
and school—frequently two different worlds speaking different languages. 
The younger generation has a great desire to become “‘modern American” 
and to take up new ideas of conduct, clothing, and food customs which 
cannot readily be carried into homes standing, in many cases, firmly for 
old and different traditions. 

In the home management house there were also especially helpful 
opportunities for students of different nationalities to mingle freely in a 
social way—a rarer privilege than mingling in sports or in the classroom. 
In addition, it proved to be an excellent Americanization project, since 
it gave them a much clearer conception of the ideals and customs of 
American home life. 
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HOUSING THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


Today home economics in our public schools is more than ever on its metile 
to give the community the maximum social and educational returns for the 
minimum of expenditure. The papers that follow present figures, facts, 
and suggestions about different ways of housing the home economics depart- 
ment. They are based on the experience of four different states regarding 
the financial economy and educational efficiency of home economics cot- 
tages planned and administered in different ways. The subject is dis- 
cussed editorially on page 1087. 

















HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGES IN VIRGINIA 
MARTHA CREIGHTON 


The cottage plan of teaching home economics has met with such 
enthusiasm and satisfaction in the state school system of Virginia that 
in recent years no new laboratories have been equipped. Throughout 
the state, the boards of schools already provided with old style labora- 
tories are fast becoming interested in changing to a type of homemaking 
equipment which more nearly approximates home conditions. Apart- 
ments have been equipped in 47 state schools. Of these approximately 
half are in school buildings proper and half in vocational buildings erected 
for the purpose of housing the home economics and agriculture depart- 
ments. When in the school building, one large laboratory or two smaller 
ones are used; and furnishings for a living room, bedroom, kitchen, and 
dining room are arranged in units, seldom with separating walls but with 
free use of screens where desirable. If in the vocational building, a 
large living-dining room combination is usually flanked by a bedroom 
and bath on one side and a kitchen and breakfast room on the other. 
However, this type of building is no longer being erected because it has 
not proved satisfactory. 

Virginia’s 25 cottages are largely one-story buildings located on school 
grounds or adjacent property, and in all but two instances are owned 
by the school board. Fourteen were built especially for the purpose 
from plans made by state supervisors of home economics, from which 
specifications and blue prints were made by the state architects. The 
remaining 11 cottages are houses purchased by the schools and remodeled 
under the direction of the state supervisor. They range in size from 
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four to six rooms and in cost from $300 for a remodeled farm tenant 
house to $5,233.36 for a six-room two-story building erected when build- 
ing costs were at the peak. 

The cottage at Highland Springs, the most satisfactory yet erected, 
consists of four rooms and bath and cost $3,394.72, including electric 
fixtures, heating, water, septic tank, and all such equipment. Furnish- 
ings, including linen, silver, draperies, and accessories, cost $1,300. 
The rooms in the house would commonly be considered of average size 
in homes of its type, and easily accommodate a class of 25 girls. A 
somewhat smaller and less expensive house, although quite as satisfactory 
for the needs of the school, is a four-room bungalow erected at a cost 
of $1,500 and furnished for $811. Both of these houses were built since 
building costs dropped. 

There is a definite limit to the number of girls that can be handled 
effectively in any one class in a cottage, sixteen to twenty being the 
most desirable enrollment. When it has been necessary to arrange for 
classes of twenty-five special care in planning the work is of utmost 
importance. 

The school building department estimates that a laboratory within a 
school building of from 600 to 700 square feet costs between $2,500 and 
$3,000 according to the type of building. Usually two laboratories are 
needed for home economics; thus the cost for the rooms alone, without 
equipment, is $5,000 or $6,000. Contrast this with the highly satis- 
factory department at Highland Springs, the total cost of which, including 
all equipment, was only $4,694.72, and you have a rather effective argu- 
ment for a cottage, not to speak of a setting which is a constant inspira- 
tion to the pupil because of its close resemblance to real life situations. 

The entire home economics course is taught in the cottages or apart- 
ments. Of course, all food preparation is carried on in the kitchen, and 
most of it is done on the family meal basis. The dining room table is 
used for cutting out garments (with newspapers or a pad carefully spread). 
Around this table group conferences are held and girls work on the 
lesson guides. The living room contains the reference library, of which 
our girls make constant use because textbooks are not required. It 
is here also that girls work on lesson guides, using the desk or folding 
card-tables for working surfaces. The machines, seldom more than two, 
are placed in the bedroom, where much of the sewing is done, as is also 
the home nursing. House cleaning goes on every day all over the 
house. The girls work in groups of not over four, and the duties of 
hostess, housekeeper, cleaners, cooks, and the rest, rotate regularly. 
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Where classes are not too large only one girl is in the kitchen at a time, 
with full responsibility for planning, preparing, and serving the meal, 
family style, with herself as hostess. She is also required to clean up 
thoroughly in the kitchen after the meal, as any real homemaker does. 

There is a marked difference between the interest and attitude of 
girls working on this basis and of those working in the laboratories still 
existing in this state, and although this should perhaps not be attributed 
entirely to cottage teaching, there is undoubtedly a distinct difference 
in initiative and poise of the two groups. This appears due to the fact 
that with the cottage plan each girl is regarded as an individual who may 
learn at her own rate of speed and who is neither held back nor speeded 
up by the work of the rest of the class. 


HOME ECONOMICS QUARTERS IN LOUISIANA 
CLYDE MOBLEY 


In Louisiana 95 of the 269 home economics departments under state 
supervision are at present located in cottages convenient to the high 
school buildings and surrounded by ample ground for a desirable type 
of home planting. This situation affords many opportunities for prac- 
tical lessons in beautifying and caring for the exterior of the home as 
well as many problems concerning the interior of the home and family 
activities. 

Since the main objective is to provide homelike situations with reason- 
able, attainable standards, the effort is made to use the type of cottage 
that is in keeping with good homes in the community. For example, a 
four-room house—including a kitchen and a sewing room each with 
space and equipment for from twelve to sixteen pupils, a dining-living 
room combination, bedroom, lavatory, pantry, and closet—has been 
built in some twenty communities at a cost of approximately $2,000. 
Naturally, the design is very simple, but the general plan and construc- 
tion, including provision for running water, suggest standards that may 
be secured by more than half the people in the community. The fur- 
nishings and equipment cost approximately $500. 

Another type of cottage which has proved satisfactory has from six 
to seven rooms with two classrooms for twenty-four pupils and much 
more space for living room, dining room, bedroom, bathroom, and 
porches. ‘This cottage has been built in towns with a population of 2,000 
to 5,000 at a cost of $5,000, plus from $1,000 to $1,500 for furnishings 
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and equipment. A few cottages costing from $7,000 to $12,000 have 
been built in towns having more wealth and larger population. 

In the large high schools in cities with a population of 20,000 or over 
an apartment with three or four rooms frequently adjoins the unit of 
rooms occupied by the home economics department. This plan pro- 
vides opportunities for homemaking activities somewhat in keeping with 
those of the city homes. 

Since in either large or small high school buildings, where two or three 
rooms are arranged for home economics, the estimated cost of rooms is 
from $5,000 to $7,000, school officials state that the expense of building 
a separate cottage is very little, if any, higher than that incurred by 
locating the department in the school building itself. 

The estimated cost of equipment for home economics departments in 
cottages and high school buildings ranges from $500 for twelve pupils 
to $1,500 for twenty-four pupils. The furnishings for the living room, 
dining room (not including china, silverware, and linen), and bedroom 
range from $60 for the small cottages to $600 for the large ones. This 
brings the approximate total cost of the small unit to $560 and of the 
larger unit to $2,100. The low cost of furnishings for the small cottages 
is due to the fact that unfinished chairs and tables for the dining room 
and dressing table for the bedroom are bought and stained, waxed, and 
polished or painted appropriate colors by the pupils. All of these 
activities vitalize homemaking education and assist in developing satis- 
factory standards for everyday living. 

The cottages are used for teaching all home economics classes according 
to the regular plan of work. The homelike entrance hall, dining-living 
room combination, bedroom, and larger rooms suitably arranged for 
clothing and food work provide an atmosphere and working situation 
in keeping with that in the home. 

Whatever the type of cottage or apartment, teachers make every effort 
to follow a procedure that will provide life situations for many home- 
making problems. In the routine of the school day two or three girls 
may use the kitchen and dining room for preparing and serving a meal; 
another group may be engaged in cleaning and arranging the living room 
or sitting in comfortable chairs reading books and magazines always 
available in this unit. Still another group may be engaged in the work 
necessary for keeping flowers, shrubs, and surrounding grounds in good 
condition. All of this work is scheduled so that there is ample oppor- 
tunity for the routine class work, which is made more vital by immediate 
needs, either for individuals or for the home surroundings. 
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The living and dining rooms in the apartment or cottage are always 
available for small school parties, for class receptions, and for mother- 
daughter teas or meals. 

The bedroom fulfills many needs of the home in that it is always ready 
for the pupil who may be ill or who may receive an injury while in 
school. The bathroom is used by the girls who do not have satisfactory 
facilities for bathing at home, or who, because of the distance from 
home, wish to bathe and change clothing for some social affair at school. 

Occasionally, groups of junior and senior girls live in the cottage from 
Friday until Sunday, following the usual routine of a home. This offers 
opportunities for experiences in home management and for some social 
life, too rare in many rural sections. All of the work is carefully planned 
and supervised by the teacher, who secures the approval of the school 
principal before undertaking this special project. 

The home economics department in the Elmer E. Lyon High School 
at Covington, Louisiana, carried out a more elaborate project with 
students living in the apartment. During the month of April a group 
of junior girls asked the home economics teacher if she would give them 
the privilege of living in the apartment for one week so that they might 
have some experience in all of the activities of home life, a request which 
she was glad to grant. The girls continued with their normal school 
life and carried on all of the usual routine in homemaking. The class 
problems in home management were so arranged that the girls could 
plan their home schedules in accordance with the time available from 
regular class hours. In planning satisfactory meals for their family of 
five they were guided by the physical needs of the group, the time avail- 
able for meal preparation, and a food budget. Entertaining members 
of the faculty and the superintendent of schools and his wife added 
experience in problems of hospitality usually met in happy home and 


family life. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PRACTICE COTTAGE AS A HOME 
CENTER 


ANNA G. GREEN 


“We learn to do by doing.” This principle might well be adopted 
as a motto and hung in every school laboratory in which children are 
taught practical lessons in living. The nearer instruction approximates 
actual home situations, the more productive will be the results. In 
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teaching better living through home economics a house is needed if 
pupils are to learn effective living through good management. We find 
this situation provided in the practice apartment or the practice cottage, 
and without doubt more satisfactorily in the cottage. A house that 
is fully equipped for instruction in homemaking as well as one planned 
and furnished to represent a typical local situation provides the necessary 
conditions for teaching pupils effective living. 

In Pennsylvania there are thirty-two such cottages, some in rural 
and some in more urban districts. Experience has proved that they have 
many advantages for teaching home economics. They provide a natural 
home setting; stimulate an interest in all phases of home life; give an 
impetus to home economics on a homemaking basis since there is a tend- 
ency to think of home economics as only cooking and sewing; develop 
a desire for sociability; interest boys in taking certain phases of home 
economics such as courses in hospitality, good manners, selection of 
clothing, planning, cost of, and serving meals; develop an appreciation 
of beauty; tend to increase respect for homemaking as a profession be- 
cause of the challenging problems a home presents; interest girls and boys 
in the improvement of home grounds; stimulate an interest in sanitation 
and the importance of selection of a home site; stir in the girl a keen 
desire for home and family life, including children; develop cooperation 
in the group and a natural teacher-pupil relationship; and develop in 
the community a center for instruction of adults. 

While the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages, there are some 
factors which may be considered disadvantages. There is sometimes 
difficulty about janitor service in a building removed from the regular 
school plant; the supervision of the home economics department by the 
principal or superintendent of schools is likely to be neglected; and the 
house may not be on the same economic plane as the homes from which 
some of the girls come. 

Three of the thirty-two cottages provide for situations that approxi- 
mate home living conditions even more closely than the remaining 
twenty-nine which are used for class instruction in the usual way. These 
three are used for actual residence and have been in successful operation 
for several years. Two are in western Pennsylvania at Claysville and 
Elders Ridge, and one is in eastern Pennsylvania at East Greenville. 
In Claysville, Washington County, both home economics teacher and 
pupils, a group of four at a time, live in the house planning meals and 
participating in the actual operation of home activities. In Elders 
Ridge, Indiana County, the home economics teacher lives in the house 
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during the entire school year and pupils assist in the management of 
this house. In East Greenville, Montgomery County, two teachers live 
in the house and the pupils assist in the furnishing and management and 
also develop plans for the social activities of the house. Advanced 
pupils participate in management and serving of school lunches in the 
cafeteria located in the basement of this house. 

The situations in these three houses are not typical of the use made of 
the home economics cottages in the state. While the plan undoubtedly 
gives a fine opportunity for practice in actual homemaking, it presents 
some special difficulties, particularly perhaps the burden which it places 
on the teachers in residence. It is interesting to note that four of the 
last six cottages to be planned and built provide for class instruction only. 

“Tt takes a heap o’ living to make a house a home.” Only in the actual 
practice of some of the daily problems which confront young girls can 
this lesson be brought home tothem. Experience in the home economics 
cottage makes them realize that a home is the result of putting into it 
the best they have and are. 


HOUSING THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT IN 
GEORGIA 


EPSIE CAMPBELL 


For home economics departments in the Georgia public schools the 
state plan provides that each individual community shall have the type 
of quarters which it is best able to maintain, adequate equipment for 
the most essential training, and well-qualified teachers who are able to 
meet the needs of the communities. The majority of schools offering 
home economics work have quarters of the apartment type included in the 
school building. Some are very elaborate, others very simple. There 
are also a number of cottages, but each one has been developed as an 
individual project. For example, La Grange High School in a city of 
18,000 inhabitants has one that cost approximately $12,000; Ila High 
School, a rural type that cost about $1,600; and Blackwells Consolidated 
School, a garage building that was converted into a very attractive 
one-room cottage. 

In every case the state supervisor insists that adequate plans be made 
for food and clothing laboratories, for food service, and for a bedroom 
or at least cot and equipment that can be used for first aid and home 
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nursing. Constant endeavor is made to have each plan provide a home- 
like atmosphere and something of beauty. Minimum requirements for 
equipment have been set up, as well as a score card for judging depart- 
ments and a scale for rating their homelike qualities. Without minimum 
equipment no department can be scored as “‘standard.” 

Although the cottages are used primarily for teaching, they are also 
used in many instances for parent-teacher association meetings, women’s 
club meetings, or any social activities tied up with the school. If a 
separate living room is not included in the plan, the clothing laboratory 
serves as an entertainment center. 

The following suggestions taken from mimeographed sheets prepared 
several years ago to guide Georgia supervisors or teachers in decisions 
concerning building or remodeling problems may prove helpful to those 
in other states struggling with similar problems: 


With recent keen interest manifested in home economics education and the 
decided change of housing and equipment for home economics departments which 
has followed change in course content and emphasis, many new developments 
are taking place in plant and equipment. Some communities are establishing a 
department and wish to locate it in space already available. Some are enlarging 
buildings and wish to know the best type of plant. Others are interested in re- 
modeling the old department to bring it up to date. Still others are erecting sepa- 
rate buildings or cottages. 

The degree of desirability of location and the adequacy of equipment is likely 
to impress upon the minds of the students the dignity and value placed upon the 
subject. Every home economics department should serve the double purpose of 
making for greater efficiency in attaining the objectives of instruction in the school 
and of establishing desirable homemaking standards; therefore, an attractive envi- 
ronment for teaching home economics subjects is essential. The basement is not 
an approved location because the general surroundings are not conducive to the 
establishing of desirable home standards. While the second floor is desirable from 
the standpoint of light, ventilation, and ease of getting rid of food odors, the first 
floor is often the most attractive location, since it provides easy access for visitors 
and is a convenient place for use as a community center. 

It is not necessary that the plant and equipment be elaborate or expensive, but it 
should be adapted to present needs by changing the old formal type to more com- 
plete homemaking units. 

The practice of any vocation is best accomplished in the environment of the 
occupation; hence a cottage home with food and clothing laboratories included, a 
school apartment, or some suitable combination of classrooms made into a homelike 
environment is necessary in order to provide training in such activities as care of 
the house, management problems of the home, care of children, care of the sick, 
entertaining, and establishing family relations. 

The ideal situation is a separate cottage attractively located on the school campus, 
architecturally good, well built, of the type families belonging to the middle class 
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in the community can afford, and attractively furnished with equipment they can 
afford. Such a cottage may serve as a community center. It not only provides 
managerial problems of every type common to the home but may serve to motivate 
the whole home economics course and to carry instruction over into the home. 
It gives an added interest to home economics education and serves to idealize 
homemaking. 

A housekeeping apartment on either the first or second floor of the school build- 
ing affords an excellent environment for a department. It should include the main 
features of a house, as living room, dining room, unit kitchen, bedroom, and bath, 
or combinations of these, in addition to food and clothing laboratories and sufficient 
storage space. Two or more rooms large enough to accommodate the homemaking 
activities to be taught may be used. It is not so necessary to have many extra rooms 
as to have adequate space, storage, and equipment. Thus, the food laboratory if 
large enough may include a dining alcove and a laundry unit; the clothing labora- 
tory may have an “In-a-Dor” bed with bathroom adjoining, or be placed adjoining 
the rest room or students’ social room; or the entire department may be housed in 
one large room. Before building, it is advisable to visit many departments and 
find out the good and bad points of the various types. 

The amount of space is always a matter of concern. The chief faults with the 
departments planned by the average architects are small rooms, lack of storage, 
lack of consideration of other activities than food and clothing, and absence of 
built-in conveniences. 

Thirty square feet is the average space which should be provided per person in 
the food and clothing laboratories. The dimensions found in the average size home 
are adequate for other rooms—dining room 14’ x 16’; bedroom 12’ x 14’; bathroom 
6’ x 10’. The wise placement of storage, wall space arrangement, type and amount 
of built-in equipment greatly affects the amount of space and also reduces the cost 
of furnishing a department. The usual classroom (21’ x 26’) is small for a class of 
16 to 20 girls. When possible, it is well to locate the department at the end of the 
building so that the additional hall space may be used. 

The heating of the home economics department is often a consideration apart 
from the school plant. Every room should be satisfactorily heated. A separate 
furnace or heating plant in a cottage makes it possible for the building to be heated 
inexpensively for evening or week-end activities. 

Home economics departments should be well lighted with natural and artificial 
lighting. The northern exposure provides the best light for clothing laboratories, 
while the eastern or western exposure is best for other laboratories. It is a splendid 
idea in cottage plans to have the building front south with smaller rooms to the front 
and laboratories in the rear. 

In whatever the plan, electric service outlets for class use and demonstration 
purposes should be included. Adequate cross ventilation is essential for efficient 
work. Double hung sashes (6” to 10” from the ceiling) make for ease in screening 
and are otherwise desirable. 

All wall and woodwork finishes should be of a sanitary type easily cleaned. Plas- 
tered walls, covered with dull-finished paint in light colors, are very satisfactory. 
The location of rooms influences the color but light cheery colors (creams, buffs, 
and warm grays) are all attractive. All wood work should have a plain finish. 
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Light colors with dull finish to harmonize with the walls give a clean, attractive 
appearance. 

Wooden floors are desirable; hardwood floors are preferable. The best finish for 
all floors, except the food laboratory, is a varnished or waxed finish. Battleship 
linoleum of good design, cemented to the floor, is ideal for the kitchen, although hot 
linseed oil treatment or floor varnish are good substitutes. 

The height of working surfaces should be based upon the average height for stu- 
dents who will use the laboratories. Special devices can be used for over- and under- 
sized girls. The average height for working surfaces is suggested by the accom- 
panying table. 

The cost of plant and equipment for home economics teaching is so variable that 
it is difficult to estimate. It depends upon the elaborateness or simplicity of equip- 
ment, the size of the department and number equipped for, also whether or not 
materials and equipment can be purchased at wholesale or at a liberal discount. 
The cost really becomes a matter of consideration to the individual community; 
however, all should build for permanency and beauty, inside and out. 


HEIGHT OF PUPILS STANDING SITTING SINKS 
2? 33” (table) 27” (sewing table) 34” 
re 35” (table) 284” (sewing table) 35” 
5’ 6” 38” (table) 31” (sewing table) a 


Note: Average height of ironing board should be 2 inches lower than table height for 


standing 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


3>>THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM. _ The 
new Federal Home Loan Bank system will bring hope to those families 
whose reduced income does not permit them to keep up the payments on 
their homes. It will also bring hope to the family whose mortgage will 
fall due in the near future and who have despaired of securing money to 
refinance. Through its indirect benefits, the law should make it easier 
for the individual to obtain money with which to buy homes. 

There are two types of home financing in this country today. In one 
only the interest is paid periodically, the principal falling due in a lump 
sum in from one to five years. In the other type—the amortized mort- 
gage—regular monthly or weekly payments are made which take care 
of both the interest and principal. These mortgages usually run from 
eight to fifteen years. In the second type there is no refinancing and 
no second mortgage. The entire encumbrance on the home is paid off 
and when the last payment is made the home is owned outright free and 
clear of any type of lien. 

The latter type of loans have been handled almost exclusively in this 
country by building and loan associations and some insurance com- 
panies. The unamortized loans in the past have been handled by savings 
banks, trust companies, the majority of insurance companies, and pri- 
vate individuals. 

The institutions known collectively as the home financing institutions 
include building and loan associations, savings and loan associations, in- 
surance companies, and savings banks, and are organized for the primary 
purpose of lending money to home owners. Lending is their normal 
function. In normal times they are ready and eager to advance money 
on a home the title of which is sound and the owner of which is financially 
responsible. Ordinarily, where money is needed to put ou a new roof, 
to pay taxes, or to send a son or daughter to college, it is easy to obtain 
a larger mortgage or if the property is unencumbered, an original mort- 
gage. That is how they make their money and their reason for being 
in business. 

During the past few years it has not been possible to secure money from 
any of these institutions. The reasons are these: 
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In the case of building and loan associations during the past few years, 
there have been few new investments. Stock purchased in them has 
been sacrificed. Payments on mortgages they have held have been 
irregular because of unemployment and consequent irregular income, 
and in some cases they have ceased altogether. Thus, it has been 
necessary for them to keep on hand every bit of cash they could get in 
order to meet the possible demands for cash of their clients. In many 
cases they have had to foreclose on mortgages which ordinarily they 
would be glad to carry for a while longer. 

In the case of insurance companies, policyholders have borrowed on 
their policies to the limit. New business has dropped off. Payments on 
premiums have decreased. 

Savings banks will not take long term mortgages for the same general 
reasons. In these times of stress, they dread a run on their doors and 
must keep all available cash. They have been taking only what are 
known as “quick assets,”’ those due in 30, 60, or 90 days. 

Usually these institutions have plenty of assets. There is over 
$15,000,000,000 worth of good mortgages in the country today. Their 
assets, however, are frozen—not amenable to a cash realization. They 
could not take them anywhere and get cash for them—discount them. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank system is designed to liquefy these 
frozen assets. These institutions which become members of the system 
either as member or non-member borrowers can take their mortgages 
to the district home loan banks and get money for refinancing the homes 
of the country which are threatened with foreclosure proceedings. 

The home financing institutions are in touch with the entire mortgage 
field. Theirs is the logical channel through which help from the govern- 
ment should flow. Therefore, the act creating the new system contem- 
plates that the home owner desiring a loan on his home should seek it 
through his local home financing organization. 

The act permits the lending of 60 per cent of the unpaid principal 
of an amortized mortgage but not more than 40 per cent of the value of 
the property. On the other type of mortgage it provides for the lending 
of 50 per cent of the unpaid principal not to exceed 30 per cent of the 
value of the home. The act provides also that mortgages on homes the 
value of which exceeds $20,000 shall not be used as security for loans. 
Nor can mortgages on homes housing more than three families be used 
under the act. 

An example of how much money could be obtained would be: On 
property purchased some time ago when values were higher for $14,000, 
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there was originally a $10,000 amortized mortgage due in 15 years. 
Suppose $4,000 has been paid in regular payments. The present value 
of the property is $10,000. The unpaid principal would be $6,000. 
The amount that could be borrowed under these circumstances would be 
$3,600, which would be 60 per cent of the unpaid principal of the mort- 
gage. This does not exceed 40 per cent of the value of the property, 
which would be $4,000. 

Suppose on the same property valuation an unamortized mortgage 
were for $6,000. The amount that could be borrowed would be $3,000, 
or 50 per cent of the unpaid principal, not to exceed 30 per cent of the 
value, which in this case would be $3,000. 

The act provides that no mortgage more than six months overdue may 
be used as security fora loan. ‘The reason for this is obvious. No gov- 
ernment could go into charity, and a mortgage more than six months 
overdue is not a sound one. To take unsound mortgages as security 
would be unfair to those who buy the bonds and debentures, from the 
sale of which the banks must be financed. The emergency feature of 
the act, which is planned to save thousands of homes throughout the 
country from the danger of being lost through foreclosure, operates 
by liquifying the frozen assets of our home financing institutions and 
can be conducted along the lines of sound banking principles.—HELEN 
JOHNSON. 
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&+8>>TUBERCULOSIS AND THE DEPRESSION. A curious 
paradox of the present depression is that apparently contrary to all pre- 
vious experience and belief the death rate from tuberculosis has not 
risen. It has been preached for years that “poverty and tuberculosis 
go hand in hand”’; yet even after three years of lowered living standards 
the tuberculosis death rate continues to fall steadily. Does this destroy 
all previous knowledge? Have tuberculosis associations throughout the 
United States been broadcasting incorrect information? Has the money 
that has gone into health education year after year been wasted? 

The answer is emphatically ‘“‘No.’’ The need for spreading the doc- 
trine of ‘‘Watch Your Health” is greater now than it ever was, for in 
addition to the threat contained in lowered living conditions is the 
danger of worry, which often is ignored but which is of great importance 
medically. It should be remembered that tuberculosis is not an over- 
night disease that comes on one suddenly. It usually steals into the 
body, taking its own time to establish a strong foothold before giving 
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notice of its presence. Therefore, although it may seem surprising that 
the tuberculosis death rate continues to go down during the present 
depression, it is impossible to guess how many people are now contracting 
the disease which in many cases will not make its presence known for 
years to come. 

Again, many persons are on the ragged edge of health and a slight 
push, such as lack of food, or even worry, is likely to tip the balance 
against them. 

There are also the persons who, without knowing it, have the disease, 
and in their case the end of the battle may be hastened by excessive 
deprivation. 

Most important of all is the possible effect of the depression on chil- 
dren. Our present knowledge of how tuberculosis begins and develops 
during childhood is that the child’s living conditions and environment 
help to determine whether or not the child with early lesions will later 
develop the adult type of the disease. Many children now heavily in- 
fected are at present presumably suffering enough deprivation to cause 
the balance to turn unfavorably, and as a result they will later become 
victims of the disease. Thus, the havoc wrought by the present de- 
pression is not likely to show as a sudden hump in the mortality curve 
but will be spread over a period of years, and this will make the situation 
seem less important than it actually is. 

In considering these facts it should be kept fixed in mind that poverty 
by itself does not and cannot cause tuberculosis. Tuberculosis is caused 
only by the tubercle bacillus. The person who has the disease is the 
chief source of infection to others. The germs of tuberculosis are likely 
to be in his sputum, on his lips, and on the eating and drinking utensils 
he uses, unless they are carefully washed. The more intimate the 
contact with such a person is, the greater is the danger of acquiring the 
disease. Children in a tuberculous household are very likely to become 
infected. It is for this reason that when a doctor discovers tuberculosis 
in one of his patients he urges that every member of the family shall be 
examined to discover which member is giving it to the others. 

The importance of keeping these facts vividly before the public is 
greater at the present time than at any single period of the past. And 
in addition to this educational work, which is conducted in practically 
every town of the United States by the 2,084 affiliated state and local 
tuberculosis associations, clinics must be maintained, preventoria con- 
ducted, nursing service continued, and various other phases of anti- 
tuberculosis work supported. 
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It is at this time of the year that the tuberculosis associations make 
their annual plea for support, and in securing that support demonstrate 
the power of the penny. For the funds that maintain their work are 
obtained by the sale of brightly colored little stamps called Christmas 
seals, which cost only a penny each. They are easily identified by rea- 
son of the fact that each one bears the bright red double-barred cross 
that is the insignia of anti-tuberculosis work throughout the world.— 
A. SCHAEFFER, JR. 
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&>3@>>THE LABEL READER’S PRIMER. Twenty-five years of 
enforcement of the Federal food and drugs act have made the American 
housewife label-conscious. Twenty-five years ago, women went to the 
store—asked for what they wanted—paid for the purchase—and went 
back home. They did not pay much attention to what was printed 
upon labels. There was little reason to then, because when labels 
were not false or misleading, they generally were not at all informative. 
Then, too, most foods were sold in bulk and not labeled. 

The food and drugs act operates to the interest of every consumer in 
the land, protecting the national food and drug supply—preventing the 
sale of poisonous, deleterious, adulterated, or misbranded foods and 
drugs. Every housewife, then, should read labels, not only for her own 
protection, but also as an aid to continued enforcement of this highly 
important statute. 

Now, labels on foods and drugs differ greatly. It would be impossible, 
in a paper of this length, to give detailed information on how to read 
labels on the thousands of foods and drugs upon the market today. I 
shall try to group the whole subject in five essential paragraphs. 

These trying days make it important for everyone to get the most for 
money spent. Probably, then, the most important point for the food 
purchaser to remember is that the food law requires that every package 
of food shipped interstate bear an accurate statement as to the quantity 
contained. Madam goes to the store for, let us say, a package of break- 
fast cereal. She is shown two cartons of equal size. But if she reads 
the label carefully, she may find that one carton contains 12 or 14 ounces 
while the other holds a full pound. Two bottles of vanilla, one large, 
one small, stand side by side upon the shelf. The larger one may have 
deceptive sides or bottom and actually contain only half as much vanilla 
as the smaller one. The words upon the label will tell how much vanilla 
is in each bottle. 
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There was a day—before the passage of the federal food and drugs 
act—when practically all manufacturers of foods preserved, colored, 
and flavored their goods artificially. Many women have heard of the 
poisonous character of the dyes used in some products, such as in highly 
tinted candies, before the law was passed. Some of the dyes used were 
poisonous; most were objectionable. Milk and meat were ‘‘embalmed”’ 
with formaldehyde. Some manufacturers utilized both good and bad 
tomatoes in making tomato catsup. This was preserved with a generous 
quantity of benzoate of soda. But this picture has changed. The food 
law discourages the use of any artificial preservative or color and makes 
illegal the use of harmful ones. Only two of the many chemical pre- 
servatives which were quite generally used before the national law was 
enacted, are now found in foods, and these are invariably required to be 
declared on the label. The two which have survived 26 years of enforce- 
ment and which are now occasionally employed are benzoate of soda 
and sulfur dioxide. Their continued use is attributable to the fact that 
extensive researches have so far not established that these preservatives, 
as used, render the foods detrimental to human health. Artificial flavors 
today are frequently used in beverages and in a number of food 
products, but these, too, must be declared. The pure food law permits 
the use of certain harmless artificial colors in commercially packed foods, 
but requires that these also be declared. 

Mixtures, even imitations, are not always inferior to the simon- 
pure article. Some people like a chicory-coffee mixture or a cereal- 
coffee mixture as well as pure coffee. Others find that an imitation 
flavor made with the coal-tar derivatives, coumarin and vanillin, for 
some uses, pleases them as well as genuine vanilla extract. But in 
order to assure the buyer of that protection and satisfaction which comes 
from knowing exactly what she is getting, the food law requires that 
mixtures and imitations be clearly labeled. It also requires that when a 
food is labeled with a statement showing the country of origin, the decla- 
ration be truthful. When madam hankers for a can of Norwegian sar- 
dines, she can be assured that the name, ‘‘Norwegian,” printed on the 
label truthfully tells where the fish came from. 

Some housewives see, this year, a statement they have not been 
accustomed to upon labels of canned peas, peaches, pears, apricots, 
cherries, and tomatoes. A recent amendment to the food law gives 
authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to establish standards for 
canned foods, other than canned meat and milk, and further authorizes 
him to designate a form of label statement which will definitely tell 
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the purchaser that goods which fail to meet the standards actually are 
substandard. That legend is “Below U. S. Standard—Low Quality 
But Not Illegal,’’ in the case of vegetables, and ‘Below U. S. Standard 
Good Food, Not High Grade,” for substandard fruits. The legend does 
not signify that the goods are inedible, because if they were unwhole- 
some or adulterated, they would be violative of the food law. But the 
presence of these words upon a label indicates that the goods do not 
possess the esthetic and tasteful qualities of foods not so labeled. 
Substandard goods, while wholesome and good, should not sell for so high a 
price as the standard article. 

The food and drugs act likewise is designed to protect buyers of drug 
products and here, again, the purchaser is protected by reading labels. 
Briefly, the law requires that no manufacturer label his drug prepara- 
tions with false and fraudulent claims as to their curative or remedial 
value, nor with misleading statements as to composition or strength. 
This provision of the law has forced into oblivion thousands of quack 
remedies which, in the past, were claimed to cure every disease. The 
law further insists that a manufacturer declare the presence of alcohol, 
morphine, or certain other narcotic or habit-forming drugs if they are 
present in the preparation—also the quantity or proportion present. 
But the federal food and drugs act has no control over outside advertising 
of foods and drugs nor over products that are shipped intrastate. The 
states have eflicient food and drug laws which regulate traffic within 
their own borders. The federal law has jurisdiction only over state- 
ments made upon the label itself or in circulars accompanying the goods 
in interstate trade. The discriminating purchaser, then, without doubt 
will be benefited if she compares claims for a certain drug preparation 
made in newspaper advertising with those practically-always-more- 
modest ones which appear upon the label itself—SoLton R. BARBER. 


oe 
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>> PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING IN A CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL. In preparing a course of study for the ninth grade home 
economics class of the Fort Gaines Consolidated School, Fort Gaines, 
Georgia, a four-weeks’ unit on human relationships was included, and 
followed a six-weeks’ unit on child care and development. 


There were girls in the class coming from homes of entirely different 
family patterns; they represented a cross-section of the family life found 
in a small southern town and the rural section near it. Some students 
were from homes of wealth and influence; others came from small tenant 
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homes. This variety necessitated a definite consideration of individual 
differences. 

The unit in child life gave an opening to the family and community 
problems. We simply progressed from the individual to the family and 
community groups. Most topics arose out of class discussion of com- 
mon problems; some of them were the outgrowth of home projects. 
“Problems in Home Living” by Justin and Rust was used as a basic 
text. This was supplemented by articles from current magazines. 

The unit proved particularly interesting and valuable from the stand- 
point of making adjustment to our present economic situation and the 
new place women are taking in the business world.—MopDANE MArcH- 
BANKS. 

e 
+@>>HOUSEHOLD EFFICIENCY AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT CONGRESS. The section on house- 
hold efficiency of the International Management Congress in Amsterdam, 
July 18 to 28, 1932, brought together those interested in such problems 
from Holland, the United States, Great Britain, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, Hungary, Poland, and Italy. 

All of the papers which were a part of the official program of this and 
all other sections of the conference were prepared well in advance of the 
meeting, presented to a committee for approval, translated, abstracted, 
and published. All papers were in the hands of the official delegates 
several weeks before the meetings so that each could be thoroughly fami- 
liar with the material and be prepared for discussions. No papers were 
read at the meeting, but each was formally discussed. Many of the 
papers were too limited both in scope and in the extent of their findings 
to be of general importance except where the method used for a specific 
study was accurate and important enough to have a general application. 

Both the British and the United States papers summarized the man- 
agement contributions of the respective countries and opened the field 
for further development. The British paper seemed particularly val- 
uable in its careful definition of terms. Recognizing that it is impossible 
to discuss questions of domestic organization and control on a universal 
basis, the committee responsible for the paper limited its studies to 
households with weekly incomes of £2 to £3. The paper is thus sum- 
marized in the proceedings of the Congress: 

Scientific methods of work [are] hardly possible unless domestic premises are 
properly planned for the performance of the work. Waste of time and effort are 
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unavoidable if no attention has been paid to the “routing” of work processes, the 
placing of equipment and so forth. 

Domestic units suffer under financial handicaps unusual in efficient industrial 
units. The available income in the homes of large sections of the community is 
always definitely inadequate for the basic requirements of the home, so that the 
domestic factory must consistently turn out defective products. 

Such home workers have a seven day week with longer hours daily than are per- 
mitted by factory legislation in many industries, under bad conditions, and without 
remuneration. ‘The unpaid domestic work in a block of working class dwellings pro- 
viding for 50 families would, if paid at a minimum rate, represent £105 a week. 


The first part of the paper from the United States appears on pages 
1047 to 1052 of this JouRNAL. ‘The two others, dealing with practical 
applications of money standards and with standards for expenditure of 
time and energy, are to follow in January and February. 

The French paper, by Paulette Bernége of Paris, emphasized the neces 
sity of recognized standards of measurement if we are to have scientific 
studies of household work, and attempted to indicate the main types of 
measures needed. Its chief significance perhaps lay in its advocacy of 
establishing an internationally accepted system of measurements for 
household studies. ‘The inconvenience and the inaccuracies which are 
so likely to arise in changing from one system of measurements to an- 
other could largely be offset if some such plan could be agreed upon. 

The printed proceedings of the Congress carry the full text of all 
officially recognized papers in the original language, together with sum- 
maries in the three languages of the Congress, French, German, and 
English. Those from the household management section make a docu- 
ment of some seventy pages. Copies may be obtained for one dollar 
each from the American Committee, International Management Con- 
gress, Engineers Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Although nothing particularly new developed from the discussions, 
it was interesting and stimulating to meet personally so many people 
from so many countries interested in the efficiency problems of the 
home. The value of these contacts can scarcely be overestimated. 
Moreover, this meeting leads to the challenging conclusion that most of 
the specific and definite work remains to be done in the field of the rela- 
tion of management to better and more complete life in the home. 

The many thoughtful plans arranged by the able and gracious chair- 
man, Madam Van Waverin-Resink, gave those in attendance an oppor- 
tunity to visit the most outstanding Dutch schools of homemaking, 


community laundries, and new housing projects in Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, and the Hague.—ELoise Davison. 
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EDITORIAL 


=$@>>LEGISLATION AND HOME ECONOMICS. As this is writ- 
ten elections are a fortnight off and the legislative season is still further 
ahead, so that it is too early to talk very definitely about what home 
economists shall do to promote the interests of their subject and pro- 
fession through state and federal legislation. When this JourRNAL 
reaches its readers, however, Congress will be about to assemble; state 
legislatures will soon be meeting; the talk about economy in government 
will be shifting from the generalities of the campaign platform to the 
dollars and cents of annual appropriations; and it will be high time to 
be marshalling the arguments for maintaining home economics in our 
schools and colleges, in the cooperative program of agriculture and home 
economics extension, and in the research and publications of the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

State home economics associations seem to be organizing with unusual 
vigor to handle the situation in their legislatures and with their local 
school boards. ‘The records of school and college home economics depart- 
ments as aids in the practical work of relief during the past two years of 
unemployment and depression give a forcible answer to the argument 
that they are one of the new educational frills which should be first to 
be ripped off. On page 1084 is given the story of what the Colorado 
Home Economics Association has done to put the true situation before 
the public, and several others could be told to parallel it. 

As regards federal appropriations, the recommendations of the Bureau 
of the Budget will of course not be published until after Congress 
assembles. Even if they prove not to be dangerously drastic as regards 
reductions, there is no doubt that the temper of Congress will be for tax 
reduction—and in that it will merely be reflecting the clear wish of the 
people. What will happen, and what should be done about it by people 
who believe that real economy does not lie in cutting out the services 
that aid the nation to be healthy and thrifty? The Household Magazine 
has presented the case so clearly in a September editorial, “Let Women 
Choose,” that we let it answer the question for JoURNAL readers also. 


Our taxes are not the result of graft on the part of public officials, but are caused by 
extension of public services. Any of us who can remember back thirty to forty 
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years knows how little was given to us by governmental agencies as compared with 
what we get from these sources now. 

The question is, what shall be reduced ond what shall be cut out? Women on the 
whole are, I believe, most interested in the governmental activities having to do 
with food, health, and the care and education of children They should watch 
closely all attempts in Congress, in state legislatures, in town councils, and in other 
legislative bodies to weaken these activities. Not that they should be retained just 
as they are—TI am sure they include some unnecessary services—but changes should 
be made under direction of their friends, not their enemies. In other words, the 
advice of sensible women about these matters will be much better for the country 
than the propaganda of press agents and lobbyists hired to break down laws and regu- 
lations in order to profit some private interest. This fall is the time for women and 
their organizations to find out specifically from candidates for office what they will 
vote to retain, what they will vote to curtail, what they will vote to abolish, when the 
question of reducing taxes comes before them for action. For instance, is military 
training more important than good roads, and are good roads more important than 
pure food? Answers to such questions will affect our welfare for a generation. 


The home economics associations should take the lead in organizing 
the friends of home economics to guide the necessary changes in legisla- 
tion that affect it. 


$ 


&+@>>-EDUCATING A STATE TO THE VALUE OF HOME ECO- 
NOMICS. Early last spring the executive committee of the Colorado 
Home Economics Association became concerned about the retrenchment 
program in the secondary schools of that state and its effect on home eco- 
nomics departments. A committee was appointed to consider what could 
be done to prevent un-economical economies and promote efficient ones, 
and under the chairmanship of Maude Williamson of the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College a circular letter was drafted and sent to all members of 
boards of education, superintendents, and teachers of home economics. 
It included a strong statement of the special value of home economics in 
the present economic situation, and of the belief of the Association that 
home economics classes should and can function better than ever, and of 
its plan to organize the home economics teachers of the state 


for the purpose of helping them make their work truly helpful to girls and their 
families in this most critical period. To train girls so that they can develop and 
maintain homes with happiness and efficiency is the major aim of home economics. 
Planning to live effectively on limited incomes should be an additional major aim of 
home economics classes in every community where families are struggling for existence 
at low-income levels. 


It also asked challenging questions of home economics teachers: 
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Can you next year reduce the cost of your classes to at least one half? 

Can you, if it is needed, so teach a clothing class that there is little or no cost to 
the girls in the class? 

Can you teach clothing care so that girls will need fewer new clothes? 

Can you teach your girls to feed a family on two to four dollars a week, or place 
your foods work on the basis of five cents per meal per person? 

Can you teach a family to grow and store most of its food supply? 

Can you develop in your girls a sane and contented attitude toward reduced in- 
comes? Can you develop an appreciation of the difficulties which their parents 
are facing? 

Do you know what the needs of your community are? 


To administrators and teachers alike it said: 


If these questions are answered and acted upon by the home economics teacher, 
home economics classes can certainly justify themselves in the curriculum and will 
prove of inestimable value to the community. 

During the next few years fewer girls will no doubt go to college because of the 
limited family incomes, therefore their only opportunity to secure this training for 
home life will be in the high school. 

Many girls drop out of high school, and it is known that most of them are married 
within a few years afterward. In one state 77 per cent of the girls who dropped 
out of high school were married within five years, and 86 per cent of these had chil- 
dren at the time that the survey was made. Most certainly these 77 per cent would 
have profited by homemaking training. 

These things challenge the school administrator and the home economics teacher. 
Will you not, as a school administrator or home economics teacher, work with the 
Colorado Home Economics Association in its effort to make the home economics 
classes in Colorado of real aid to the girls and homes in our state during this difficult 
period of economic adjustment? 


Enclosed was a post card, addressed to Miss Williamson, on which 
the recipient of the letter could show whether or not he was willing to 
cooperate with the committee. One question to be checked was “Will 
you attend or urge your teacher to attend a conference in your district 
which will help you to make your home economics work meet the present 
economic situation?” 

The conferences in question have been held this autumn in fourteen 
districts. All home economics teachers, superintendents, interested 
P. T. A. members, and patrons of the school district were invited and at 
each conference carefully worked out material of ways and means of 
helping home economics teachers to meet present economic conditions 
were presented by an able leader. A 25-page bulletin, “Suggestions for 
Adapting Home Economics in Colorado to the Present Economic and 
Educational Situation,’ was prepared by the Colorado Association for 
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use in connection with the conferences and issued in cooperation with 
and with the hearty endorsement of the Colorado Education Association. 
Its sections include: ‘‘Knowing the economic conditions of the commu- 
nity”; “Reducing the cost of the home economics department to the 
school district”; ““Making the most of present economic conditions: 
Foods”’; “Making the most of present economic conditions: Clothing’’; 
“Cooperating with the State Relief Committee, Red Cross and other 
social welfare agencies’; ‘‘Promoting home economics”; and the 
“Program for the Homemaking Committees of the Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1932-1933.” 

It is too early to measure the full results, but the conferences have 
already proved themselves a legitimate and effective means of demon- 
strating the value and possibilities of home economics to those most 
closely concerned with the administration of the schools. 


adel 


@ 


>+@>>-HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS. To many “hardboiled”’ 
business men, home economics in business appears an agreeable but by 
no means indispensible frill, just as home economics classes do to the 
school administrator who still thinks of it as making salads and samplers. 
It is also one of the latest arrivals in the business, as in the educational 
world, and hence one of those most likely to be lopped off when expenses 
must be cut down. 

Recently a leading educator warned school patrons against removing 
subjects from the curriculum simply because they were the newer ones; 
by so doing they are in danger of dropping some of the most valuable 
that the schools have to offer, as the latest comers in our educational 
scheme may prove on investigation to be those that best exemplify 
modern principles of education and best meet the present-day needs of 
the pupil. Business needs a similar warning against dropping the home 
economists. Thanks to their special training, these women have in the 
last few years been serving more and more efficiently in interpreting con- 
sumer needs to their firms and helping to interpret the firms’ products 
to the consumer. 

The present confusion in industry and commerce is at least partly 
related to their incomplete understanding of what consumers actually 
need; and this is perhaps most marked in connection with the goods 
purchased by the homemakers. Another bad element in the situation 
is the fact that consumers often do not fully understand their own needs, 
or how to put them before the manufacturers and dealers; they do not 
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realize all the services that these business interests are ready to give 
them; and they do not understand the bad effect which some of their 
less important but insistent demands exert on efficient production and 
sale. Such efficiency is an essential key to business recovery. The 
home economist with the business firm promotes it by giving producers 
and dealers a clearer picture of consumer needs, and consumers a better 
idea of the real value of the goods and services offered. To save money 
at the expense of this better mutual understanding will soon prove a false 
economy. 


(ad 


@ 


>@>>THE COTTAGE PLAN FOR HOME ECONOMICS DE- 
PARTMENTS. The idea of housing the homemaking department of 
the public school in quarters less formal than an old-line classroom 
or laboratory is not new. In Arkansas alone between forty and fifty 
departments of vocational home economics are now housed in detached 
cottages, and Pennsylvania runs a close second with thirty-two. In 
contrast Connecticut, New Jersey, New Mexico, and Tennessee have 
but one or two departments so housed; and many states have none, pos- 
sibly because of expensive laboratories already equipped or such ever- 
present variables as tax returns and climate. The situation in general 
was accurately pictured in the April JouRNAL by Miss Flemington: “It 
is safe to say that the equipment for home economics teaching in the 
country at large has not kept pace with the enrichment of the curriculum 
and the adaptation of new methods of instruction; and at present the use 
of obsolete equipment often prevents the realization of the finer ob- 
jectives.” 

Home economists attempting to create a setting for homemaking 
classes which approximates the home situation will find much that is 
significant in various reports from the President’s Conference on Home 

Suilding and Home Ownership. Summary of its findings, according 
to President Hoover, shows plainly that ‘“‘the next great lift in elevating 
the living conditions of the American family must come from a concerted 
and nation-wide movement to provide new and better homes.” The 
many and important disclosures made by the researches and discussions 
of this conference will go far towards making available for the family 
of the future a dwelling of excellent design, economically and soundly 
constructed and effectively equipped. Whether the demand of the con- 
sumer will keep pace with these possibilities depends upon his education. 
No single agency can more effectively translate the findings of this con- 
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ference into the lives of potential home owners and builders than the 
homemaking departments of the public schools. The setting, however, 
must be free from emphasis of isolated detail and conducive to the 
development of desirable judgments, attitudes, and ideals concerning 
home and family living. Effective ways of modifying the formal at- 
mosphere of the classroom and laboratory are suggested in “Socializing 
School Atmosphere”’ in the March, 1932, JouRNAL. Even more efiective 
seems the cottage plan for housing homemaking classes described in 
this issue. These situations are paralleled in many states throughout 
the country at less cost than that involved in establishing two labora- 
tories of the old type within the school building proper. Some of the 
cottages contain only living quarters, usually a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bedroom, and bath. Others include additional space for one 
or two laboratories or the school cafeteria. The cost, floor plan, and 
usage may vary; but wherever the plan has been tried, enthusiasm for 
it seems constant.—K. K. 


ed 


@ 


—3@>>THE FIELD WORKER IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
PARENTAL EDUCATION. Details of plans for the coming year are 
not yet completed as this goes to press. In general, it is hoped to 
cooperate with interested groups in preparing subject matter and courses 
of study in child guidance and family relationships suitable for use in 
high school classes. Dr. Dennis will welcome any concrete suggestions 
from persons who have given or are giving such courses. Meanwhile 
work has been proceeding on bibliographies. The two earlier annotated 
lists of references on child development and parental education have 
been brought up to date and made more inclusive. Two new bibliog- 
raphies have also been prepared, one of references suitable for use in 
high school classes in child guidance, home management, and family 
relationships, and one of children’s magazines and books. All four may 
be obtained free on request to Dr. Lemo Dennis, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Meetings attended by Dr. Dennis this autumn have included those of 
the Child Study Association in New York City, October 16 and 17, the 
Connecticut Home Economics Association in Hartford, October 28, 
the Missouri Home Economics Association in Kansas City, November 8 
and 9, the National Council on Parent Education, French Lick, Novem- 
ber 11 and 12, and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, Washington, 
November 15 to 18. 
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Dr. Dennis wishes all home economics teachers to feel that one of her 
most important functions is to serve them in strengthening their work in 
family relationships, including household management as it affects these 
relationships. She is interested to hear about developments or problems 
in different parts of the country and hopes to be called on for any assist- 
ance it is possible for her to give. 


© 


>3@>>GOLDEN RULE ECONOMY MENUS. The Golden Rule 
Foundation has in previous years arranged for the celebration of a Golden 
Rule Sunday in the month of December and has asked people on that day 
to eat a dinner similar to those provided by welfare agencies for orphans 
and underprivileged children in other countries, and to contribute to such 
an agency the difference in cost between that and their usual meal. 
This year it is arranging a Golden Rule Week, December 11 to 18, 
and asks that in this week between the feast of Thanksgiving and the 
festival of Christmas those who are employed and who have an abundance 
of food “indulge in a rational constructive fast and share their sub- 
stance with some of the millions who have neither harvests nor employ- 
ment and for whom there can be no Christmas or New Year’s joys 
except as we practice as well as preach the Golden Rule.”” The Founda- 
tion is not concerned primarily as to the treasury through which the 
resulting gifts shall flow, but it hopes they will provide the churches with 
funds for the unemployed and related benevolences this winter. 

As a practical help toward this observance of Golden Rule Week, the 
Foundation has issued a little pamphlet giving twenty-one “Golden Rule 
Economy Menus,” suitable to feed a family of five adequately and fairly 
attractively at a total cost of $8.88 a week. These have been prepared 
by Clara Mae Taylor, instructor of nutrition at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, in collaboration with a home economics advisory 
committee of well-known home economics writers and teachers; all 
recipes and combinations have been approved by home economists, and 
each of the seven days’ menus has been served and criticized in the 
experimental kitchen of some one of seven leading magazines for women. 
Simple facts about good food selection are given, with suggestions for 
adapting the menus to other materials and also to lower costs. For 
each meal an imaginary “guest’’ is described—a child or older person 
typical of those needing help this winter. Throughout emphasis is 
placed on the satisfaction that comes from sharing; for example, the 
section headed ‘Supplementary Rations,”’ opens with these lines from 
John Masefield: 
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He who gives a child a treat 

Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s Street; 
And he who gives a child a home 

Builds palaces in Kingdom Come. 


The illustrated booklet, together with other supplementary material, 
may be obtained free by addressing The Golden Rule Foundation, Lin- 
coln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

7 

—+@>>MEMBERSHIPS IN THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERA 
TION OF HOME ECONOMICS. The international committee of 
the American Home Economics Association has for the last two years 
transmitted to the International Federation in Fribourg, Switzerland, 
the dues of any Americans who preferred this way of taking out indi- 
vidual memberships. The offer is now renewed for the coming year. 

As was said a year ago, the Federation, organized in 1911, is the only 
international organization in the field of home economics; the office 
which it maintains in Fribourg is the only organized clearing-house for 
information about home economics in different countries; and its monthly 
Bulletin is the only periodical devoted to home economics developments 
throughout the world. The Federation has taken the initiative in calling 
four international congresses of home economics and plans to arrange a 
fifth as soon as the European situation allows. 

The Federation is supported by private gifts, by subsidies from govern- 
ments, and by membership dues from organizations and _ individuals. 
Since the policy of the United States government is not to lend official 
support to such international institutions, it behooves individual Ameri- 
cans to show their interest by personal adherence. 

The individual membership dues are 10 Swiss francs a year. Such 
membership entitles one to receive the monthly Bulletin de l’Office 
International de l’ Enseignement menager, thus keeping one in touch with 
home economics activities, publications, and news in many countries. 
It also brings the stimulating satisfaction of doing one’s bit toward inter- 
national understanding by making contact with one’s professional col- 
leagues in other countries. 

Anyone wishing to join may send a check for $2.15 (the current cost 
of an international postal order for 10 Swiss francs) and the exact-address 
for the Bulletin to the secretary of the International Committee, Miss 
Helen W. Atwater, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. To simplify 
handling, checks should be drawn in favor of Helen W. Atwater. 
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RESEARCH 


THE RELATION OF CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS IN THE 
DIET TO THE CAUSE OF MOTTLED ENAMEL OF 
HUMAN TEETH! 


RUTH M. LEVERTON AND MARGARET CAMMACK SMITH 


zyZJN CERTAIN communities a disfiguring tooth abnormality 


a 


% known as mottled enamel is endemic. Black and McKay 
) i} (1) in 1916 were the first to report the occurrence of this in 
kee the United States. Mottling is a dystrophy of permanent 
teeth. The outstanding characteristic of mottled enamel is the dull, 
opaque, chalky-white appearance of the affected tooth. This condition 
may exist over the entire surface of the tooth or in irregular patches. 
The teeth lose their normal translucency so that when the lips are open 
they appear ghastly white. In severe cases the enamel is pitted and 
corroded. Subsequent staining of the mottled areas may or may not 
occur. The discoloration follows the lip line and ranges from dark 
brown or almost black to light yellow. 

Until 1931 no completely satisfactory explanation had been offered 
for the cause of this tooth abnormality. In the fall of 1930 Smith and 
Lantz of the Agricultural Experiment Station at the University of Arizona 
began a study of the cause of mottled enamel, a condition which is 
endemic in several communities in that state. The initiation of this 
study was a result of the people of one of these endemic communities, 
St. David, asking the University for help in determining the causes and 
subsequent preventive measures for this condition. A case study made 
of every native family in the community showed that with the exception 
of one family every person who had lived in the community during the 
period of enamel formation had mottled enamel. Apparently, a child 
born and reared in this community was certain to have mottling of the 
permanent teeth. A child who moved into the village between the ages 
of six and twelve showed mottling on the teeth which developed during 
that period of life. Normal enamel or that grown in a non-endemic 








1 Based on a thesis submitted by Ruth M. Leverton in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of master of science. 
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region was in no way affected by the causative factors of mottling, an 
adult who moved into the endemic community not being susceptible to 
the abnormality. 

The work of Mellanby (2) has shown clearly that dental defects are 
often caused by dietary deficiencies and it is generally recognized that 
nutrition of the tooth is intimately connected with its normal develop- 
ment. Therefore, the part which diet plays in the occurrence of mot- 
tled enamel seemed worthy of consideration. The data presented in 
this paper are primarily concerned with the relation of calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet to the presence of mottled enamel. 

Experimental methods. A quantitative study of the food habits of 
children in St. David was undertaken with special reference to the ele- 
ments known to be essential for normal tooth development. One of 
the writers lived in the community for three weeks obtaining accurate 
records of food intakes of 19 children. These children were from four 
families, three of which had mottled enamel of the severe type, while 
the fourth was the only native family which did not have mottled enamel. 
The children ranged in age from 2 to 16 years, 10 boys and 9 girls. All 
of the children appeared to be in good physical condition. Two families 
were studied for seven days each and two families were studied for four 
days each. 

Of the two possible methods for studying the food intakes of these chil- 
dren, it was decided to use the method which involves making individual 
composite samples of the food as eaten and determining their food value 
by laboratory analysis rather than the method which involves weighing 
all the food as it is prepared and calculating the food value of individual 
intakes from tables of percentage composition of foods. The housewives 
were very busy with their large families; the homes were small, often 
the same room served as kitchen, dining room, living room, and in one 
case also as bedroom; cooking utensils were present only in minimum 
quantities. The women were willing to cooperate, but the study must 
not hinder their usual routine. The nature of the problem made it neces- 
sary to select a method for the dietary study which would give the most 
accurate quantitative results. For these reasons the compositing of 
individual food intakes was chosen as the better method for study of 
the dietary habits of St. David children. 

The mother was instructed to prepare a larger quantity of a food 
than her family would ordinarily eat, and this surplus was set aside 
at the beginning of the meal to use for compositing. 

At the beginning of each meal the mother or older daughter placed indi- 
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vidual servings of the prepared food into a dish which had been placed 
on a dietetic scale and the dial turned so the pointer registered zero. 
The weight of the food was recorded, together with the name of the child 
who received it. This procedure was repeated for each food for each 
child. Any additional quantities were served and weighed as wanted 
during the meal. After the meal any food left was weighed back and 
subtracted from the original quantity. For each of the 13 children 
studied who ate their lunch at school, a weighed lunch was packed and 
the child was instructed to save any food which he did not eat. 

After each meal the actual intake of food by each child was calculated 
and a composite sample made of one-tenth of this amount. The food 
was prepared for compositing in such a way as to make it homogeneous. 
The composites were weighed in a small evaporating dish on a trip balance 
to the accuracy of one-tenth of a gram. ‘The material was transferred 
quantitatively to a half-pint jar. The individual composites were sent 
into the University laboratory each day where they were transferred to 
large evaporating dishes and dried in an electric oven and then weighed 
air-dry. The daily composites were combined to form one composite 
for each child for the entire period of study. First the composites were 
ground in a mortar until fine enough to pass through an ordinary kitchen 
sieve. Then they were ground in an electric grinder to insure a homoge- 
neous mixture and subsequent accurate sampling. They were stored 
in pint fruit jars until used for analysis, at which time duplicate deter- 
minations were made on the air-dry material. 

For calcium and phosphorus determinations a four-gram sample was 
ashed and the ash dissolved in hydrochloric acid. Calcium was deter- 
mined volumetrically by the method of McCrudden (3), the calcium 
being precipitated as the oxalate and titrated with potassium per- 
manganate. Phosphorus was determined colorimetrically by the method 
of Fiske and Subbarrow as quoted by Hawk and Bergeim (3) 
which uses alpha-amino naphthol sulfonic acid as a reducing agent. 
Protein was calculated from the determination of nitrogen by the Kjel- 
dahl method (4). The energy value of the composite samples was deter- 
mined in an oxy-calorimeter using a Benedict-Roth respiration apparatus. 

Experimental data. The calcium and phosphorus intakes and the 
calcium-phosphorus ratio of the children’s diets are summarized in the 
accompanying table. 

The 16 children from 6 to 16 years old had individual intakes of 
calcium ranging from 1.01 to 1.67 gm. a day, with an average intake 
of 1.2 gm. a day. When the intake for each age group is considered, 
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the children with mottled enamel are seen to average one-tenth of a 
gram more calcium per child per day than the children who did not have 
this tooth defect. When the intake of all children in all age groups is 
considered, the mottled enamel group shows an average of 0.03 gm. less 
per day than the group without mottled enamel. However, these dif- 
ferences in calcium intake are not great enough to be significant. 


Average daily intakes of calcium and phosphorus of 19 St. David children 





CHILDREN WITH MOTTLED ENAMEL CHILDREN WITHOUT MOTTLED ENAMEL 
ack Group | NUMBER OF | 
| SUBJECTS (~~ — ee ee ee — =. eee a 
Ca P | Ca:P ratio Ca | P Ca:P ratio 
gm. gm. gm gm 
2t.3 | 3 | 0.92 0.78 1.17:1 | | 
6to 9 6 | 1.19 1.07 1.41:1 | 1.29 | 4.14 | 1.13:1 
10 to 12 4 | 1.24 | 2.15 | 1.07:1 1.12 | 0.90 | 1.24:1 
13 to 16 | 6 1.26 | 1.23 1.02:1 1.14 1.08 1.05:1 
Average... | 4.15 | 1.06 | 1.08:1 | 1.18 1.04 | 1.13:1 


In regard to the phosphorus, individual intakes range from 0.68 to 
1.78 gm. a day. The children of the ages 10 to 16 years with mottled 
enamel have a slightly greater intake than the children of the same age 
without mottled enamel. The averages for the two groups are almost 
identical. Again it may be seen that the average calcium phosphorus 
ratio is practically the same in the dietaries of all the children studied. 

Discussion. The quantitative results of this dietary study have shown 
no difference between the intakes of the mottled and the non-mottled 
enamel group great enough to be considered significant in its relation to 
the cause of the severe tooth defect known as mottled enamel. Before 
dismissing the subject, however, it is pertinent to compare the intakes 
of these St. David children with the accepted dietary standards for 
optimum growth and development of children. General nutrition may 
influence the susceptibility of a child to the causative factors of mottling. 

The calcium intakes of all the St. David children compare very favor- 
ably with Sherman’s standard (5) of a gram per child per day. Sherman, 
however, showed the superiority of milk as a source of calcium for the 
growing child which makes the milk consumption of the St. David chil- 
dren a matter for consideration. A study of the food records shows 
the milk intake to be conspicuously below the recommendation of a 
quart a day for children and in 16 cases below the recommendation of a 
pint a day for adults. Since Sherman demonstrated that children do 
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not utilize the calcium of vegetables as efficiently as that of milk, the 
availability of this adequate intake of the St. David children is ques- 
tionable in all cases. 

The phosphorus intake of 13 of the St. David children was below Sher- 
man’s recommendation of 1.16 to 1.46 gm. a day. The lower phos- 
phorus intake cannot be directly responsible for mottling, but it is a matter 
of concern when considering the adequacy of these diets for best bone 
growth. There is a possibility that teeth which suffer from phosphorus 
deficiency may be more susceptible to the causative factor of mottled 
enamel than teeth which are amply supplied with this dietary essential. 
The calcium-phosphorus ratio of the children’s diets is not a major con- 
sideration in the relation of diet to mottled enamel except as it reflects 
a borderline phosphorus intake. 

The caloric value of the diets was adequate in every case when judged 
according to the energy requirement per unit of body weight for different 
ages as given in the tables compiled by Sherman (6). Protein furnished 
from 10 to 15 per cent of the total calories in all the dietaries. 

Because of the recognized importance of vitamin C in maintaining 
teeth in a healthy condition, a qualitative evaluation of the vitamin C 
content of the children’s dietaries was attempted. The table compiled 
by Sherman (6) which shows foods as sources of vitamins was used as a 
basis for determining which fruits and vegetables should be counted 
as contributing vitamin C to the diet. Any fresh or freshly cooked food 
designated with one or more plus signs in Sherman’s table was counted. 
The results were expressed in terms of grams of vitamin-C-containing 
foods per day. The five children of one family who had the severest 
mottling and pitting of their teeth had decidedly the lowest intake of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Since Howe (7) has produced markings 
on the teeth of guinea pigs by alternating scorbutic with adequate diets, 
the possible importance of vitamin C in affecting the severity of the 
mottling is a question for further investigation. 

The vitamin D content of the diet cannot be well estimated. Only 
one child was receiving cod-liver oil. However, this was a rural com- 
munity and all the children were outdoors a great deal of the time. 

Thus it is evident that there is no outstanding deficiency of any of 
the dietary essentials considered in the study of the St. David children. 
Slight deviations from the dietary standards appear alike among the 
mottled and the non-mottled group. The somewhat lower than opti- 
mum intake of phosphorus is not sufficient to be the sole cause of the 
serious upset in calcification which occurs in mottled enamel. 
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Water supply. At the same time that this dietary study was being 
made Smith, Lantz, and Smith were progressing with their investigation 
of the condition at St. David, the results of which they reported in June 
1931 (8). Analyses were made of the waters used by the different families 
in the village, and feeding experiments on dogs and rats were carried on 
in the laboratory. The combined results of that investigation showed 
a definite correlation between the fluoride content of the water and 
the occurrence of mottled enamel. 

It was found that the children of the one St. David family who did 
not possess mottled teeth were drinking well water which was very low 
in fluoride content as compared with the water supply of children in 
the other families whose permanent teeth were severely mottled. More 
recently a survey of the situation in Arizona has been made (9) which 
disclosed 45 areas in Arizona in which mottled enamel is endemic and 
in every case analyses of the drinking waters of the afflicted communities 
have revealed the presence of abnormally high concentrations of fluorides. 

Summary and conclusions. A quantitative dietary study with special 
reference to calcium and phosphorus was made of 19 children in a com- 
munity where mottled enamel of human teeth is endemic. Sixteen of 
the children who were studied had mottled enamel and three did not. 
Individual composites were made of the food intakes during the period 
of the study and the composites were analyzed in the laboratory for 
calcium, phosphorus, nitrogen, and calories. The food intake of the 
children who had mottling was compared with that of the children who 
did not have mottling, and all intakes were compared with dietary stand- 
ards for optimum growth and nutrition, considering every possible defi- 
ciency in its relation to the presence or absence of mottled enamel in 
the children. 

The daily calcium intakes of the children with mottled enamel aver- 
aged 1.15 gm., and of those without mottled enamel, 1.18 gm.; both of 
these figures compare favorably with Sherman’s standard of a gram per 
day per child. The availability of this calcium was questioned because 
only two children drank more than a pint of milk a day. 

The daily phosphorus intakes of the children with mottled enamel 
averaged 1.06 gm., and of those without mottled enamel, 1.04 gm. These 
fall further below Sherman’s standard (1.16 to 1.48 gm.) per child per day 
than in the case of calcium. However, the ratio of calcium to phos- 
phorus in the diets was practically normal for both groups. 

The protein and energy intakes were adequate in all cases. 

The consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables was calculated as an 
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indication of the intake of vitamin C. The children with the severest 

mottling and pitting had a much lower intake than the other children 

whether from the mottled or the non-mott!ed group, and the possible 

significance of this in affecting the severity of the mottling was suggested. 

The results which have been reported indicate that an adequate cal- 

cium and phosphorus intake in childhood during the years of enamel 

formation will not prevent the development of mottled enamel if the 

child is exposed to the environmental factors of an endemic community. 
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Chicago Families. By Day Monroe. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1932, pp. 344, $3.00. 

Our census returns have in the past 
been extraordinarily incomplete about 
the facts of family composition, relative 
dependency, and similar subjects. The 
material on these and other points 
has been contained in the census sched- 
ules, but until the present at least it 
has never been tabulated. Miss Mon- 
roe, the committee on social science re- 
search of the University of Chicago, 
and the American Home Economics 
Association have therefore performed a 
real scientific service in having the 1920 
schedules for every thirtieth family in 
Chicago (excluding negroes) tabulated, 
and by so doing they have greatly in- 
creased our knowledge of the statistical 
facts of family life. 

Among the most important facts which 
were discovered were the following: (1) 
The average size of the Chicago “‘house- 
hold” was 4.0 persons and of the average 
“family” 3.7 persons. The difference 
between these two sets of figures was 
caused by the presence of lodgers and 
relatives. One-tenth of the families had 
the former and two-tenths the latter. 
(2) Of the families studied, 29 per cent 
had only two members, 23 per cent had 
three members, 20 per cent had four 
members, and 12.5 per cent had five, the 
number which was once regarded as the 
standard. Approximately 17 per cent 
had more than five members. It should 
be noted, however, that 46 per cent of all 


family members were in the families of 
five or more. (3) The average size of 
family tended to be appreciably higher in 
the lower economic groups than in the 
upper. Thus the average for the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled wage earners 
was 4.22; for the skilled wage earners, 
3.95; for low and medium salaried em- 
ployees, 3.53; for executives and officials, 
3.30; and for the professional men, 3.14. 
(4) Of the boys and girls from 16 to 21, 
approximately 85 per cent were living 
with their parents, as were approximately 
one-half of the unmarried children over 
the age of 21. (5) Forty-one per cent of 
the families had no children under 16 
years at the time the census was taken. 
Approximately 22 per cent had one 
child, 17 per cent had two children, 10 
per cent had three, and 10 per cent four 
or more such children. It may be re- 
marked that these percentages are ap- 
proximately similar to those revealed by 
the British, Australian, and Canadian 
censuses of 1921. When we consider 
that probably not more than 75 per cent 
of the male wage earners came, as heads 
of families, within this classification, 
further corroboration is added to the 
contention that it is a grievous error to 
believe that all or even a majority of the 
workers have four persons besides them- 
selves tosupport. (6) Nevertheless, the 
fact should be faced that 57 per cent of 
all the children under 16 were in families 
where there were three or more such chil- 
dren, and 35 per cent were in families 
where there were four or more. The un- 
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skilled and semi-skilled workers in the 
vast majority of cases did not earn 
enough to maintain these children on the 
minimum relief standards laid down by 
the Chicago charities. (7) In 61 per 
cent of the cases, the married men were 
the only earners in their families. Over 
one-sixth, or, to be precise, 17.6 per cent 
of the married women were, however, 
employed outside the home. In about 
a fourth of the families children were 
also breadwinners. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Miss 
Monroe’s careful study shows anew the 
necessity for a family allowante system 
if the children of the poor are to be 
protected. But irrespective of the social 
conclusions which may be drawn, we may 
all be grateful for the light which Miss 
Monroe has let in upon an exceedingly 
tangled subject. It is understood that 
the census of 1930 will, unlike its pred- 
ecessors, tabulate at least some of its 
material on the family for the country 
as a whole. When this is done, we shall 
know still more; but it is to the credit of 
Miss Monroe and of Miss Hazel Kyrk, 
who sponsored the study, that they have 
made the start.—Paut H. Dovuctas, 
University of Chicago. 


General Foods Cook Book. Battle Creek, 
Michigan: General Foods Corpora- 
tion, 1932, pp. 370, $1.00. 

Take twenty or more nationally ad- 
vertised brands of foods; mix them up 
with scientific principles of food prepara- 
tion and dietetics; stir in an uncommon 
amount of food imagination and good 
sense about the home kitchen; pour 
on occasionally the “glamorous” lan- 
guage of the copy writer; garnish the 
whole with the latest arts of the printer, 
photographer, and bookmaker—and the 
result is something unusual in cook- 
books. Also something unique is a 
cookbook with a subject index covering 
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almost 60 pages and titled “This ques- 
tion of three meals a day.” This is per- 
haps the most distinctive feature of the 
book. As the eye runs down the pages 
it catches such headings as “Cake baking 
—five steps to success,’ “Oven tempera- 
tures—with or without a thermometer,” 
“Economical meats you are proud to 
serve,” and scores of others designed to 
guide a woman straight to the answer of 
a bothersome question. The 25 pages 
of ‘Market lore” are also noteworthy, 
giving as they do pointers on choosing 
not only packaged goods, as would be 
expected, but fresh fruits and vegetables, 
meats, fish, poultry, dairy products, and 
eggs. In between these two sections are 
some 600 tested recipes, utilizing where 
possible the company’s products, and 95 
menus suitable for high days and holidays 
and the days when the family uses up the 
left-overs or wants just good plain food. 

The book bears no authorship except 
the Consumer Service Department of 
the General Foods Corporation, but of 
course this means that to Margaret 
Sawyer and her staff belong the laurels. 
—Rvutu Van Deman, U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


Housing and the Community—Home Re- 
pair and Remodeling. Reports of the 
Committees on Housing and the Com- 
munity, JosepH H. Pratt, Chairman, 
and Reconditioning, Remodeling, and 
Modernizing, FREDERICK M. FEIKER, 
Chairman. Edited by JoHn M. Gries 
and JAMES Forp. Washington, D. C.: 
The President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, 1932, 
pp. 291, $1.15. 

“The high cost of bad housing’ is 
the central theme of the first of these 
two reports, which shows the relation 
between the housing of a community and 
health, prevalence of delinquency, safety, 
citizenship, recreation, and education. 
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Appended are a detailed study of crime 
causation and housing and statistics of 
home casualties and fire losses. 

The second report, on reconditioning, 
remodeling, and modernizing, is shorter. 
It opens with a general discussion of the 
need and economic value of home im- 
provements. The greater part of the 
space is devoted to practical suggestions 
for householders regarding fundamental 
inspection; methods of determining what 
improvements are wise; standards to be 
worked toward; and specific recommen- 
dations for increasing health, safety, 
convenience, comfort, and beauty in the 
different parts of the house. At the end 
is given a check-list by means of which 
the home owner may judge the condition 
of the different parts of his house. 


Protection of Women and Children in 
Soviet Russia. By ALICE WITHROW 
Fretp. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1932, pp. 241, $3.00. 
The fair-minded observations of an 

American woman who went to Russia 
as a private citizen to see what the Soviet 
regime was actually doing for the welfare 
of women and children and who con- 
cludes that the system is consistently 
based on the absolute equality of men and 
women, with particular attention to the 
welfare of mothers and children. Con- 
siderable space is given to the state 
créches, and there are chapters on such 
special subjects as birth control, abortion, 
prostitution, clinics and their records, 
and methods of popular education in 
hygiene. 


Food Study Manual for Junior High 
School Students. By ADA KENNEDY. 


Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press 

[1932] pp. 76, $0.88. 

A clear, well-organized statement of 
the essentials of nutrition and food 
selection, for use in junior high schools; 
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planned around breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners, food for the sick and for 
special occasions; and including recipes 
for a few simple, palatable, typical 
dishes. The author is supervisor of home 
economics in Pasadena, California. 


About Foods and Markets. A Teachers’ 
Handbook and Consumers’ Guide. By 
ArTHUR E. ALBRecHtT. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1932, pp. 
175, $2.00. 

This outline covers the problems of 
food marketing as it concerns the con- 
sumer, pointing out the advantages of 
knowing about marketing procedures, 
and dealing specifically with marketing 
functions (including advertising), govern- 
ment regulation, standardization, and 
cooperation. The material is arranged 
in topical form, with brief explanatory 
statements. Each section includes care- 
fully selected references. The book is 
the outgrowth of talks to a class in food 
marketing but is valuable to any who 
wish an intelligent understanding of food 
purchasing. The author was for many 
years director of the New York City 
office of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. 


The Golden Grains. By LovutseE Boyn- 
TON and GEORGIE BoyNTON CHILD. 
St. Louis: Clark-Sprague Company, 
1932, pp. 216, $2.25. 

The theme of this attractively printed 
book is the free use of cereal products, 
especially those including the whole 
grain, as a means of reducing the cost of 
the family diet while maintaining or 
improving its nutritive value and attrac- 
tiveness. Along with more general sug- 
gestions are many recipes, carefully 
tested at home by the authors, that call 
either for considerable quantities of 
cereal foods or for other materials that 
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fit well into the high-cereal diet. Mrs. 
Child will be remembered as the author 
of the successful little book The F ficient 
Kitchen. 


Clothing the Family at Minimum Cost. 
Prepared by the CLOTHING SECTION 
of the NEw York BupGET COMMITTEE. 
New York: Jewish Social Service Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1932, pp. 21, $0.25. 
This carefully-prepared little pamphlet 

does for the neglected field of clothing 

what similar pamphlets have already 
done for nutrition. It gives clothing 
budgets for three levels of expenditure 

(all relatively low) and for little children, 

boys, girls, men, and women of different 

ages and occupations. 


Illustrations for U sein Classes in History of 
Costume, Costume Designing, Dramatic 
Costume. By ALicE and BETTINA 
Jackson. Madison, Wisconsin: Alice 
and Bettina Jackson, 323 N. Carroll 
Street. Printed in black and white 
on large sheets, each containing thirty 
3” x 4” line drawings; $0.50 per sheet. 
Illustrations of thirty different costume 

styles for men and women in various 
countries, from ancient to modern times. 
To be used in student notebooks, for 
tracing, in the balopticon, and in exami- 
nations. Similar in size and style to the 
previous sheets Period Furniture Styles, 
and Historic Ornament. Single sheets are 
sent folded; eight or more in an order, 
rolled. 


A First Book of Embroidery Design. By 
Eva R. Metwon. London: A. & C. 
Black Ltd., 1932, pp. 16, $0.75. [Ob- 
tainable through the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City.| 
A “plan of teaching design and em- 

broidery side by side so that the abstract 

principles of the one may be more readily 
learnt by actual practice in the other.” 
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Effectiveness of design and pattern is 
emphasized rather than finer types of 
embroidery stitches. The illustrative 
sketches are large enough to be easily 
used. 


The Lace Book. By Jessie F. CapLin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932, pp. 166, $2.75. 

Information regarding the more impor- 
tant types of lace, both handmade and 
machine made, briefly and systematically 
presented. Interesting to any student of 
laces, but especially valuable to those 
wishing to assemble or classify samples 
for teaching purposes. 


Interior Decoration. By DUDLEY CRAFTS 


Watson. Reading with a Purpose 
Series, No. 39. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1932, pp. 37, 


$0.50, cloth; $0.35, paper. 

In this introduction to a carefully 
chosen list of books, the development of 
interior decoration and the rapidly- 
increasing interest in it are considered 
from the point of view of people of moder- 
ate means wish to apply the 
knowledge of interior decoration through 
their own effort, either in actual produc- 
tion or in shopping and arranging, and 
to have a pleasant and profitable time 
doing it.” While recognizing the lack 
of thoroughly satisfactory books on the 
subject, the author selects six which 
together cover the essentials of practice 
and theory and which include two on 
A study outline 


“who 


modern developments. 
is appended. 


Artin Every Day Life. By HARRIET and 
VeTTA GOLDSTEIN. Revised Edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932, pp. 527, $3.00. 

A sensible, well-organized discussion 
popular with college home economics 
classes and practical homemakers of 
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moderate means since its first appearance 
in 1925; now considerably enlarged and 
brought up to date, giving more space to 
decorative arrangement of house fur- 
nishings and including some material on 
modernistic design. 


A Teacher's Guide Book to the Activity 
Program. By Ropert Hitt LANE. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1932, pp. 257, $2.00. 

The assistant superintendent of schools 
in Los Angeles here outlines the nature of 
the so-called activity program, the steps 
by which it may be put into actual prac- 
tice, and the rédle which the teacher 
should play in it, and includes many 
concrete suggestions, and 
references to literature. 


examples, 


American Universities and Colleges. 
Edited by Joun HENRY MACCRACKEN. 
Second edition revised and enlarged. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1932, pp. 1066, $4.00. 

The standard reference book on the 
subject. The first part summarizes cer- 
tain general aspects of higher education 
in the United States. The second lists 
the institutions, with the more important 
facts and figures regarding each systemat- 
ically arranged for easy use. 


Aspects of the Depression. Edited by 
Fettx Mortey. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932, pp. 
300, $1.00. 

Here assembled are thirty short radio 

“Economic Aspects of the 

“Roads to Economic Re- 


talks on 
Depression,”’ 
covery,”’ and “‘New Social Responsibili- 
ties” which last year were given by 
nationally recognized authorities under 
the auspices of the National Advisory 
A bibli- 


Council on Radio in Education 
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ography accompanies each group. The 
editor was chairman of the committee on 
economics in charge of the talks. They 
are interesting both as clear, middle-of- 
the-road interpretations of the subject 
and as examples of the use of radio for 
the discussion of public questions. 


America in the Machine Age. By Lovts 
WEINBERG. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1932, pp. 346, $1.00. 
This description of the United States 

in the twentieth century and the out- 

standing problems of today is intended 
to help high school students to under- 
stand the main features of our general 
economic development and of present- 
day problems of labor, business, conser- 
vation of health and natural resources, 
civics, and international relations; it 
devotes little or no space to the social 
questions related to home and family life. 


The Curative Value of Light. By EpGAR 
MAYER. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1932, pp. 175, $1.50. 
“The chief facts known about the use 

of light and its related products in both 
health and disease as agents of preven- 
tion and cure,” told simply and concise}; 
by a physician of recognized authority 
and much practical experience in this 
field. 


The Pack Train Steamboat. By Mar- 
GARET LorinGc Tuomas. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1932, pp. 239, $2.00. 
An Indian boy is the center of this 

historical story of the building of the 

steamboat Yavari, launched in 1871, on 

Lake Titicaca, high in the Peruvian 

Andes. Besides telling an exciting tale, 

the author is extremely skillful in giving 

a vivid, reliable picture of native life 

and character. 
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ABSTRACTS 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Providing homes for the people, JoHN 
Prescott Murcuison. Am. Econ. 
Rev. 22, No. 3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 435- 
446. 

The author cites statistical data up- 
holding his statement that only the top 
economic third of the population can 
now afford home ownership. Adequate 
housing for the bottom third cannot be 
left to the profit-making entrepreneur 
but should be fostered by tax exemption 
and other state devices. For the middle 
third, however, home ownership would be 
possible if costs of land and building 
could be reduced. Such reductions may 
be accomplished by: (1) provision of 
adequate low-cost financing facilities 
through Federal Home Loan Banks; (2) 
mass construction of houses on standard 
plans, with opportunity for variation 
in exterior and interior decoration; (3) 
vertical integration, or the concentra- 
tion in one concern of all, or almost all, 
the functions heretofore carried out sepa- 
rately by different concerns in the dif- 
ferent stages from the acquisition of raw 
material down to the marketing of the 
finished house; (4) public guidance, in- 
cluding proper city planning and zoning, 
the prevention of excessive unearned 
profits in land, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate information to the prospective 
home owner. 


Parental conditions of Wisconsin girl 
delinquents, KATHARINE Du PRE 
Lumpkin. Am. J. Sociol. 38, No. 2 
(1932, Sept.) pp. 232-239. 

A study of home conditions signifi- 
cant for the delinquent behavior of 252 
girls in the Wisconsin Industrial School 
indicated that difficulties of 
families were a factor. Ninety-five per 
cent of the girls came from homes where 


financial 


the chief wage earner was a manual 
worker. Since the families were large 
(a mean average of 5.1 children to each) 
the annual earnings of a manual worker 
probably were inadequate to provide a 
health and decency living. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the mothers 
were wage earners, a proportion above 
the average for all married women. The 
girls, for the most part, had gone to work 
at anearly age. The author classed 71.4 
per cent of the homes as unfavorable for 
child development, either because of 
inadequate income, poor and crowded 
dwellings, or an alcoholic or delinquent 
parent. Only 36.5 per cent of the girls 
came from homes where both parents 
were living together. 


scale of 


The American consumer market. Bus. 
Week No. 138 (1932, April 27) to No. 
157 (1932, Sept. 7) inclusive. 

The first four of this series of twenty 
weekly articles were abstracted in the 
July issue, page 640. The later ones con- 
sider expenditures for food, clothing, 
housing, our wanderlust, personal ex- 
penses, savings, recreation, health, taxes, 
self-improvement, religious, charitable, 
and social organizations, “loving, lawing 
and dying,” with summary papers on 
expenditures by income groups and on 
the paradox of prosperity. 


Self-regulation and the law, Epcar L. 
HEERMANCE. Harvard Bus. Rev. 10, 
No. 4 (1932, July) pp. 420-429. 
During the past decade there has been 

a rapid development of trade associa- 

tions, until now there probably are 2,000, 

varying in strength and efficiency and 

tending to promote self-regulation of 
industry for the good of both industry 


and consumers. As yet, few are suffi- 
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ciently strong to take 
against trade abuses. Law is needed to 
reinforce this action and to control per- 
sons in the industry but outside trade 
associations. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has helped by preventing unfair 
trade practices by conferences with asso- 
ciations through which statements of 
what constitute unfair practices have 
been drawn up. The Commission can- 
not enforce all of these rules for fair 
practice since many of the violations 
cannot be proved in court. Hence, 
enforcement must rest in some measure 
upon the industry itself. The Federal 
Trade Commission could further self- 
government by gathering information 
concerning basic conditions in industry, 
helping to develop measures for self- 
government in line with existing condi- 
tions, and helping to clarify doubtful 
points of law. It could also work to 
eliminate unfair methods where the whole 
industry is involved, rather than having 
to devote so much of its energy to prose- 
cuting the isolated offender. 


Cooperative advertising through trade 
associations, Nett H. Borpen. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev. 10, No. 4 (1932, July) 
pp. 482-493. 

In analyzing conditions which make 
for successful cooperative advertising, 
the author suggests that to the economic 
concept of elasticity of demand there be 
added that of “expansibility of demand.” 
The demand for a product is expansible 
when buyers already using some can be 
persuaded to use more for the same pur- 
pose, when they can be stimulated to buy 
more for new purposes, or when con- 
sumers not using it can be influenced to 
purchase. Appeals which will expand 


the market must be chosen after careful 
study of the product itself, fashion, 
trends in technical development, and 
consumer buying power. 
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Budget for dependent families or chil- 
dren. M’thly Labor Rev. 35, No. 1 
(1932, July) pp. 234-235. 

A monthly budget for dependent 
families or children is here suggested 
which was prepared by the Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics, 
University of California, and which is 
intended to help families to budget low 
incomes or local charitable organizations 
to solve problems of family expenditures. 
It suggests an expenditure of $99 per 
month for a family of five, the three 
children being 11,6,and 3. The scheme 
for distributing expenditures is given in 
considerable detail so that it could be 
adjusted for families of different com- 
position. 


Tax exemption and low-cost housing in 
New York City. M’thly Labor Rev. 
35, No. 2 (1932, Aug.) pp. 333-338. 
A study of housing for low-income 

groups in New York City shows that 

families still live in 67,000 old buildings 
which 32 years ago failed to meet the 
standards set for new tenements by the 
law of 1900. Unquestionably they pro- 

vide undesirable housing for the 528,000 

families occupying them. The 

for their continued use is found in the 
rentals charged for newer apartments. 

Of the 212,409 new apartments built in 

the 4 years 1927 to 1930 only 1.7 per cent, 

or 3,665, had monthly rentals of $12.50 


reason 


per room or less. Since a low-income 
family can scarcely make ends meet if it 
spends more than 25 per cent of its funds 
for rent, obviously only families having 
incomes of $100 a month and able to 
crowd into two rooms which they could 
obtain for $25 could afford to live in the 
new buildings. there 
apartments for only a limited number at 
that price. A state law of 1926 
vides that limited-dividend corporations 
may secure tax exemption on new housing 


Even so, were 


pro- 
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if it is built under the supervision of the 
state housing board, and if rentals are 
kept under $12.50 per room per month. 
So far 1,918 apartments have been built, 
nearly half of which rent for $11 or less 
per room. This seems to demonstrate 
that with state encouragement, large- 
scale economies, and careful planning, 
housing of desirable standards can be 
provided for the low-income group. 


Cost of living in the Methodist Episcopal 
ministry. M’thly Labor Rev. 35, No. 2 
(1932, August) pp. 438-440. 

Reports from 1,080 ministers of the 
United States add to our picture of ways 
of spending of families of the professional 
class. Data are given for the average 
expenditures of each of three income 
groups. Investments averaged 18.9 per 
cent of all money spent by all groups, 10.3 
per cent of the expenditures of the lowest 
income group and 18.8 per cent of the 
expenditures of those with the highest 
incomes ($4,000 to $4,999). Large fami- 
lies had less for investments than did 
small. As would be expected, expendi- 
tures for advancement costs were larger 
than those of groups with similar incomes 


and different standards. 


Home equipment and income in Port- 
land, Oregon. M’thly Labor Rev. 35, 
No. 3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 726-727. 

A study of 90,440 families of Portland 
made by R. L. Polk and Co. showed the 
percentage of all these families and the 
percentage of each of three income 
groups having telephone, savings ac- 
count, radio, vacuum cleaner, electric 
washer, electric refrigerator, automobile, 
owning piano, and owninghome. Three- 
fourths of all families had radios; approxi- 
mately 60 per cent had telephones and 
automobiles and owned their homes. 
Only 14 per cent had electric refrigerators. 
As would be expected, some items were 
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more prevalent in both the high and low 
income groups than were others. Thus 
93 per cent of the high income group and 
57 per cent of the low had radios, but 
electric refrigerators were reported by 
43 per cent of the high income families 
and only 3.6 per cent of the low. 


Married women as teachers, LOGAN A. 
Walits. School & Soc. 36, No. 920 
(1932, Aug. 13) pp. 210-211. 

A study of the comparative efficiency 
of married and unmarried women teach- 
ers showed their ratings on pupil achieve- 
ment and on interest in work to be ap- 
proximately the same when qualifications 
and teaching situations were similar. 
The author concludes that there is no 
scientific basis for discrimination against 
the married woman teacher. In addi- 
tion, the barring of such teachers runs 
counter to the accepted theory that 
social well-being is increased by the pro- 
ductive employment of all adults. 


Student budgets, James E. Morrar. 
School & Soc. 36, No. 927 (1932, Oct. 1) 
pp. 432-434. 

The average expenditure per student 
at Indiana University in 1931-32 was 
$729.60, or 80.1 per cent of the figure 
for 1925-26. This decline is slightly less 
than the fall in cost of living as shown 
by the index of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which stood at 103.8 
in 1925-26 80.1 in 1931-32. 
Average expenditures of men 
higher than those of women, $749.57 as 
compared with $703.61. First-year stu- 
dents spent less than upperclassmen. 
Graduate students, unmarried, spent less 
than underclassmen, their average ex- 
penditures being $638.12. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the men and 30 per cent of 
the women carried life insurance of some 
sort. The author gives tables showing 
the distribution of expenditures of men 


and at 
were 
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and women and compares expenditures 
of fraternity members with those of stu- 
dents without such affiliations. 


[Reports of the investigation of chain 
stores made by the Federal Trade 
Commission at the request of the 
Senate] 72nd Congress, first session, 
Senate Doc. 31, pp. 33; Senate Doc. 12, 
pp. 199; Senate Doc. 30, pp. 76; Senate 
Doc. 51, pp. 57; Senate Doc. 29, pp. 38. 
These reports furnish information 

available in no text book. That on co- 

operative chains (Senate Doc. 12) shows 
how the locally owned store is meeting 

The 

one on leaders and loss Doc. 

51) shows the possibility of bargains 

for the consumer buyer who watches 


the competition of national chains. 
(Senate 


sales. 


Attitude patterns in the home-buying 
family, NILES CARPENTER. Soc. 
Forces 11, No. 1 (1932, Oct.) pp. 76-81. 
Though home ownership is prominent 

in our ideational patterns, it is far from 

general. Average earnings of industrial 
workers, being about $1,500 or less, are 
inadequate for home purchase. A city 
apartment dweller can only own coopera- 
tively. In addition, sacrifices necessary 
for home ownership call for certain 
family attitudes. Group welfare must 
be placed before individual desires, 
since spending for clothes, recreation, 
and other personal wants must be cur- 


tailed. This runs counter to both the 


prevalent tendency toward individualism 
and to the expenditure patterns fostered 
by advertisers of clothing, cosmetics, 
tobacco, travel, and other personal goods. 
Study of expenditures showed virtual 
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cessation of savings, and therefore no 
reserve for emergencies such as illness 
and unemployment—a parlous situation 
for most families. 
Retail distribution: furniture chains, 
including a section on other home-fur- 
nishing chains. U.S. Dep’t of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Distri- 

bution No. R-64 (1932) pp. 11. 

The data here reported show that the 
average operating expense among fur- 
niture chains was $37.92 from every $100 
of sales. This includes no return on the 
capital invested by the dealer and no 


profit. The pay roll took $14.34, rent 
$4.79, and other operating expenses 
$18.79. The operating expenses of the 


large chains (having more than 25 units) 
were relatively lower than those of the 
small chains (having less than 6 units). 
Almost three-fourths of the net 
were on installment credit, 14.31 per cent 


sales 
were open accounts, 11.33 per cent cash. 


Costs, markets, and methods in grocery 
retailing. Distribution Cost Studies, 
No.8, U.S. Dep’t of Commerce, pp. 83. 
This recently published summary of 

findings from the investigation of grocery 

stores in Louisville, Kentucky, adds to 
our information concerning 
retailing, the relative importance of 
various items in the grocer’s total sales, 
and his profits on these items. A de- 
tailed analysis is furnished of costs of 
selling and of delivery. Although in- 
tended primarily as an aid to the retailer, 
the report will be of value to the teacher 
of marketing interested in costs of con- 


costs of 


sumer services. 
D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Cloudy liquor in canned peas, H. R. 
SmitH. Canning Trade 54, No. 44 
(1932, June 6, 13) pp. 10-11. 

The cloudiness in the liquor of canned 
peas is due to fine particles of pea coty- 
ledons and to coagulated pea starch. 
Studies have been reported on the nature 
of these constituents and on some of the 
that 
The variety of pea used, the stage of 


factors influence their formation. 

maturity at which the peas are harvested, 

and the treatment in the canning factory 
influence the amount of cloudiness. 

The coagulation of the dissolved starch 

may not be completed for several weeks 

after canning.—R. L. 

Report of the committee on the stand- 
ardization of laboratory baking. Ce- 
real Chem. 9, No. 4 (1932, July) pp. 
404-437. 

This paper consists of reports from 
the following: committee on the stand- 
ardization of laboratory baking, D. A. 
testing soft 
Brooke; subcom- 


Coleman; committee on 
flours, M. M. 


mittee on cake-baking method for testing 


wheat 


soft wheat flours, L. H. Bailey; sub- 
score-card, R. A. 
subcommittee on pie-flour 


committee on cake 
Barackman; 
tests, C. B. Kress; subcommittee on tests 
for biscuit and self-rising flours, L. D. 
Whiting; 


soft wheat flours for use in cookies, P. 


subcommittee on testing of 


Brown; subcommittee on hydrogen-ion 
concentration with special reference to 
the effect of flour bleach, E. E. Smith; 
L. Alex- 
ander; committee on methods of analysis, 


subcommittee on viscosity, G. 


C. E. Mangels; collaborative studies on 
the magnesium-acetate-alcohol quick ash 
M. C. S. 


procedure, C. F. Davis. 


Changes in fats during frying, F. R. 
Porter, H. Micuwaeuis, and F. G. 
SHay. Ind. Eng. Chem. 24, No. 7 
(1932, July) pp. 811-813. 

The necessity for discarding fat used 
in large-quantity frying because of the 
development of some constituent which 
imparts an objectionable flavor to food 
prepared therein, gave impetus to this 
study of the behavior of edible fats and 
oils when used as frying media. Two 
sets of experiments, one on a laboratory 
scale and the other under bakery condi- 
tions, were made on five commercial 
frying fats and oils: one animal fat, one 
vegetable oil, and three hydrogenated 
vegetable fats. 
find the effect on fat of keeping it (1) 
at a constant temperature with no local 


The objects were to 


heating; (2) at a constant temperature 
with varied degrees of local heating; and 
(3) at a temperature 176.5 + 5°C. with 
evaporating water added to it continu- 
fats to 


check decomposition were for acidity 


ously. Measurements on the 
and viscosity. 

The data indicated that heating a fat 
causes a slight acid formation and an 
increase in viscosity, with gum forma- 
tion at higher temperatures. In frying, 
the decomposition is a result of a reac- 
tion with water which is catalyzed by 
than 2 


F. B. K. 


the first acid formed. More 


per cent acid is objectionable. 
Tenderness of meat. II. Determina- 
tion of period of aging grade A beef 
required to produce a tender quick- 
frozen product, D. K. TRESSLER and 
W. T. Murray. ZJnd. Eng. Chem. 
24, No. 8 (1932, Aug.) pp. 890-892. 
The authors have previously reported 
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the use of a penetrometer as a means of 
estimating the relative tenderness of 
raw meat (J. Home Econ. 24, p. 377, 
1932). A container 3 x 3 x 1 inches 
inside dimensions, with 8 holes in the 
lid } inch in diameter was used to hold 
the meat sample. The tenderness was 
measured by the depth to which a needle 
passing through each hole penetrated 
the meat when forced by a 255 gm. 
weight. 

Twenty-one loins of freshly killed, 
corn-fed steers were divided into seven 
lots of three each, A, B, and C, and 
ripened from 2 to 8 days at 1° to 3°C. 
Each successive day one lot of three 
loins was cut, each into 8 adjacent 
steaks. The relative tenderness of two 
adjacent steaks from each of three loins 
was determined immediately by the 
penetrometer. The remaining 6 steaks 
from each loin were packaged and quick- 
frozen in a _ Birdseye multiple-plate 
froster. The steaks of one group were 
stored at —18° to —15°C. for a period 
of 1 month, of another for 3 months, and 
of the third for 6 months. At the end 
of the storage period the steaks were 
thawed, the tenderness of the raw meat 
measured, and the steaks were cooked 
and tasted. The authors conclude, 
“Sirloin steaks aged 4 days at 1° to 3°C. 
and then cut, packaged, quick-frozen 
and stored at —18°C. for a month or 
longer when thawed, are as tender and 
of better flavor than adjacent steaks 
aged 6 to 7 days at 1° to 3°C. and then 
tested immediately without freezing.’’— 


N. G. C. 


A study of the milk, blood, and excreta 
of cows fed moderate and excessive 
amounts of irradiated yeast or ergos- 
terol, A. F. Hess, R. F. Licurt, C. N. 
Frey, and J. Gross. J. Biol. Chem. 
97, No. 2 (1932, Aug.) pp. 369-377. 
Moderate as well as excessive amounts 
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of irradiated yeast and irradiated er- 
gosterol were fed to cows and the milk 
analyzed for vitamin D, calcium, and 
inorganic phosphorus. Analyses for cal- 
cium and phosphorus were carried out 
on the blood, and the excretion of vitamin 
D in the urine and feces was determined. 
The health of the cows was noted and 
histological examinations of their organs 
were subsequently made. Cows fed 
300 gm. (60,000 units) of irradiated 
yeast daily produced highly antirachitic 
milk which showed, 
crease in phosphorus, calcium, or ash 
The serum calcium and in- 


however, no in- 


content. 
organic phosphorus remained the same. 
Of the vitamin D ingested, 25 per cent 
was eliminated by way of the intestine. 
No vitamin D was recovered from the 


urine. When excessive amounts of ir- 
radiated yeast were fed, the blood 
contained approximately 1 unit of 


vitamin D per 1.5 gm. The feeding of 
amounts of 
sterol caused a slight rise in the calcium, 
ash 


milk and also an increase of calcium and 


excessive irradiated ergo- 


phosphorus, and content of the 
especially of phosphorus in the serum. 
Three times as much irradiated ergo 
sterol as irradiated yeast had to be fed 
before vitamin D was found in the same 
quantity in the Histological 
examinations and ashing of the bones 


blood. 


of cows receiving excessive amounts of 
irradiated ergosterol for long periods 
failed to disclose any pathological condi- 
tion. The lower the production of 
butter fat, the higher was the concentra- 
tion of vitamin D in the fat; and the 
greater the daily milk production, the 
greater was the amount of vitamin D 
excreted per day, although the amount 
per quart might be lower.—E. P. D. 


III. Re- 
fractional 


vitamin. 


The 
moval of 


antineuritic 
impurities by 


precipitation, R. J. Brack and G. R. 
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CowciLt. J. Biol. Chem. 97, No. 2 

(1932, Aug.) pp. 421-431. 

The investigators, endeavoring to pre- 
pare a vitamin B concentrate that might 
be injected parenterally with complete 
safety and which could be easily pre- 
pared in the laboratory, have modified 
their previous methods and have made 
many new attempts to further purify 
their concentrate. Asa result a “highly 
potent, salt-free vitamin B concentrate 
which can be quickly and easily pre- 
pared in the average chemical laboratory” 
has been obtained. The vitamin was 
destroyed by nitrous acid, strong acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride, and stannous 
chloride. Parenteral administration of 
the concentrate to a human being with 
Be- 


cause of the severe pain caused by its 


sprue produced a dramatic cure. 


injection, the authors strongly advise 
this concentrate 
E. P. D. 


against the use of 
except in extreme cases. 


Effect of feeding irradiated ergosterol 
to cows on the vitamin D content of 
milk, W. E. Krauss, R. M. BETHKE, 
and C. F. Monroe. J. Nut. 5, No. 
5 (1932, Sept.) pp. 467-477. 

Evidence is presented to show that 
milk 
may be increased by feeding irradiated 
Holstein cows in the 


the vitamin D content of cows’ 


ergosterol. Two 
same stage of lactation were fed various 
concentrations of this vitamin D sup- 
There were seven successive 
During peri- 


plement. 
three-week feeding periods. 
ods 1, 4, and 7 no ergosterol was given. 
The concentrations of irradiated ergo- 
sterol (expressed in Steenbock vitamin 
D units) used successively in the other 
periods were 7,500, 15,000, 100,000, and 
200,000. 
oil, whether corn oil or as corn oil ergo- 


In each case the volume of 


sterol mixtures, was 50 cc. 
The butter fat obtained from a com- 
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posite sample of milk from the two cows 
for the last five days of each period was 
tested for its antirachitic potency. 
Both curative and prophylactic tests 
with rats were used. Results indicate 
that the antirachitic 
factor in milk varies directly with the 
number of units of vitamin D fed. In 


amount of the 


the control period the butter fat con- 
0.17 Steenbock rat units per 
This was 2.5 rat 
units per gram when 200,000 units of 


tained 
gram. increased to 
vitamin D were ingested by the animals. 

Cod-liver oil was found more efficient 
for calcification in chicks than butterfat 
from the cows fed irradiated ergosterol. 
To produce equal calcification it took 
about four times as many rat units of 
vitamin D in the form of butter fat as 
in the form of cod-liver oil.—G. M. D. 


The treatment of rachitic infants with 
milk produced by cows fed irradiated 
ergosterol, H. J. GERSTENBERGER 
and A. J. Horesu. J. Nut. 5, No. 5 
(1932, Sept.) pp. 479-483. 

Milk from the cows used in the studies 
reported above was fed to two rachitic 
infants. The milk was taken during 
the time that the cows were getting 
irradiated ergosterol containing 200,000 
Steenbock units of vitamin D, and 500 
cc. per day were given to two children 
for 10 and 11 weeks respectively. The 
rachitic condition was not completely 
healed in either case at the end of the pe- 
riod and in one case slight spasmophilic 
symptoms were still present, although 
evidence from roentgenograms and cal- 
cium and phosphorus determinations 
indicated that the milk possessed mild 
antirachitic powers. It is estimated 
that a pint of this milk contained slightly 
less than the equivalent of 4 teaspoonful 
of cod-liver oil having a rat protective 
potency of 5 mg. per day.—G. M. D. 
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The effect of dairy manufacturing proc- 
milk. 
I. The apparent digestibility of fresh 


esses upon nutritive value of 


whole milk and of evaporated milk, 


W. B. Nevens and D. D. SHaw. 
J. Nut. 5, No. 5 (1932, Sept.) pp. 
485-494. 


Protein of fresh whole milk has been 
found to be distinctly higher in digestibil- 
ity than that of either commercial (two 
brands) or laboratory evaporated milks. 
Reversal trials in which animals that were 
fed fresh milk during one period were 
given evaporated milk in the following 
period or vice versa indicate that these 
results are not due to individuality of the 
animals. 

No significant difference was found 
in the digestibility of either total solids 
milks. 

total 
solids were intermediate between those 
G. M. D. 


or of the fat of these various 


Coefficients of digestibility for 
of protein and fat. 


Problems of nutrition in India, R. 
McCarrison, Nut. Abstracts & Rev. 2, 
No. 1 (1932, July) pp. 1-8. 

The types of food used in different 
sections of India are discussed from the 
standpoint of their nutritive value and 
the relation of nutrition to efficiency and 
ill health. “The problem in connection 
with all these [deficiency] diseases is 
one of the improvement of conditions 
of living and of food-supply of the peo- 
ple. Indeed, the greatest of all prob- 
lems in India at the present time is the 
adjustment of the population to its 
It is one that is capable 


food-supply. 
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of solution only by the people them- 
selves: by the self-help; 
by the jettisoning of old habits and 


exercise of 


customs unsuited to modern economic 
conditions; by improvement in methods 
of agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
industry; and, above all, by restraint in 
reproduction. 

“Recently (1931), I had occasion to 
contrast the incidence of disease in 2243 
improperly-fed albino rats with that in 
the well-fed stock rats in this laboratory. 
It was shown that 
exhibited a large 
included in the 
latter 
disease of 


while the former 
proportion of the 
maladies calendar of 


human ailments, the were re- 


free from 


kind. . . . However deeply we may delve 


markably any 
into the minutie of the relationship of 
faulty nutrition to disease, the essence 
of the whole matter will be found to lie 
in this: the use of a properly constituted 
diet is a sure means to the attainment of 
physical efficiency and health. Such a 
diet is the lacto-vegetarian one in use by 
certain vigorous and resolute races of 
m &. &. 


northern India.”’ 


Studies of California fruits and 
vegetables, ADA M. FIELD, GERTRUDE 
SERVER, MARTHA MILNER, and Gar- 
NET Woop. Western Hosp. Rev. 19, 
No. 5 (1932, July) p. 28. 

A study made to determine cooking 
time, total 


ash, and losses of these in boiling fresh 


some 


percentage of solids and 
vegetables grown in Southern California. 
Results are almost identical with those 


reported in the literature.—R. L. 
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Fast cooking versus shrinkage. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 15, No. 8 (1932, 


Aug.) pp. 30, 62. 
Meat roasting 
Ohio State University show improve- 
ment in flavor, yield, color, and tender- 


tests conducted at 


ness of ribs roasted at 230°F. as com- 
pared with those at 500°F. 


Market conditions. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 15, No. 9 (1932, Sept.) p. 38; 
No. 10 (1932, Oct.) p. 58. 

goods 


start this 


autumn at the lowest level for 20 years. 


Prices of canned 
Corn, peaches, and pears are noticeably 
low in production this season, with small 
The 


pack of red salmon is high, hence reason- 


carry-over of preceding pack. 
able in price, while pink salmon is short 


and an advance in price is expected. 


Am. 
(1932, 


new term. 


15, No. 9 


field set for 
Restaurant Mag. 
Sept.) pp. 64-66. 
The functions of the school feeding 
this 


School 


director are included in article, 
which briefly surveys the possibilities of 
school feeding. 


efficiency of food service 
from three viewpoints. Hosp. Man- 
agement 34, No. 1 (1932, July) pp. 
40-44. 

From the points of view of ward 


Looking at 


service, private service, and engineering, 


the importance of properly selected 
menus is stressed and varying types of 


tray service are discussed. 


Cafeteria plan, plus checking waste 
food, brings big saving, Rose L. 
Stone. Hosp. Management 34, No. 2 


(1932, Aug.) pp. 52-53. 
The 
ambulatory 


installation of a cafeteria for 


patients decreased food 


waste materially as shown by weighing. 
Similar checks on tray service pointed 
out likes and dislikes and showed where 
servings could be increased or decreased 
advantageously. 


Practical hints for the buyer of fresh and 
canned foods, FRANCES G. SANDERSON. 
Hosp. Management 34, No. 2 (1932, 
Aug.) p. 54. 

A buying guide, giving characteristics 
of good quality vegetables and indicating 
what the canned goods label should 
tell the intelligent buyer. 


Huge New York Hospital—Cornell Med- 
ical Center opened. Hosp. Manage- 
ment 34, No. 3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 26-29. 
A brief description of the plan and 

services, including food services, of the 

New York Hospital, Cornell Center. 


“Here’s what we mean by cost of food 
and meals.” Hosp. Management 34, 
No. 3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 52-54. 
Various methods of figuring food costs 

and how it is done at Indiana University 

Hospital. 


What labor turnover means to the hotel 
in dollars and the loss of efficiency, 
Mitton C. Situ. Hotel Manage- 

I, 22, No. 2 (1932, 
Aug.) pp. 76-79. 

A valuable discussion of what labor 
turnover indicates and suggestions for 
alleviating two of the most significant 
causes, quits and discharges. 


ment, Section 


Beef, always in season, ARNOLD SHIR- 
CLIFFE. Hotel M’thly 40, No. 472 
(1932, July) pp. 51-56; No. 473 (1932, 
Aug.) pp. 44-49. 

A discussion of wholesale cuts of meat 
as used in Chicago, Boston, New York, 
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and San Francisco—steer, heifer, cow. 
The subdivided cuts are described ac- 
cording to grade. 


Spring and yearling lamb, ARNOLD 
SutrcuirFeE. Hotel M’thly 40, No. 
474 (1932, Sept.) pp. 46-48. 

Points characteristic of grades and 
quality are indicated which may be used 
as a guide to foods marketing. 


Modernizing the dietary department, 
CLARA MATTHES and HELEN SEAGO. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 8, No. 3 
(1932, Sept.) pp. 245-249. 

A suggestive description of the modern- 
izing of a hospital dietary department 
in respect to equipment, menus, and 
personnel. 


Recent progress in nutrition and how it 
affects the dietitian, Sypm L. Smiru. 
Modern Hosp. 39, No. 1 (1932, July) 
pp. 124, 126+; No. 2 (1932, Aug.) 
pp. 112, 114+. 

A review of recent literature, starting 
with nutrition in pregnancy and follow- 
ing it through to maturity. References 
are included with each part. 


A food clinic that serves both the hospital 
and the community, Marta A. 
ALDERMAN. Modern Hosp. 39, No. 
3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 87-90. 

Dietitians in the food clinic at Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, inter- 
pret dietary needs in health and disease 
to ambulatory patients of the hospital 
and clinic patients. Coordination be- 
tween departments provides adequate, 
identical, and continuous dietary in- 
struction. 


Revealing the colorful life of a dietitian 
in Syria—a letter, HENDERIKA J. 
RYNBERGEN. Modern Hosp. 39, No. 


3 (1932, Sept.) pp. 126, 128+. 
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The interesting experiences of a die- 
titian at the American University 
Hospital in Beirut, Syria. 


How to maintain a smooth running 
dietary department, LENNA F. Cooper. 
Modern Hosp. 39, No. 4 (1932, Oct.) 
pp. 136, 138+. 
Extracts from 

Nightingale having to do with dietary 

Detailed discussion of the 

importance of good layout, suitable 

equipment, careful scheduling and di- 

recting of employees, daily food cost 

Some 


writings of Florence 


problems. 


estimates, and study of waste. 
points in personnel management and 
the analysis of labor turnover in the 
department are included. 


Home economics and the school lunch, 
Mary DE GARMO Bryan. Prac. Home 
Econ. 10, No. 8 (1932, Aug.) pp. 260 
261. 

The relation of the home economics 
department to the school lunch is con 
sidered, also the opportunity for home 
economics students with special training 
in nutrition, large quantity food prepa- 
ration, and business management in the 
large and rapidly developing field of 
school lunch management. 


National standards of sanitation, HomER 
D. Kaats. Restaurant Management 
31, No. 1 (1932, July) pp. 14-20. 

This first article of a series suggests a 
definite cleaning schedule, a definite 
system of supervision, and the dramati- 
zation of cleanliness as three aids to 
sanitation. [Subsequent deal 
with proper lighting, noise regulation, 
and the care and maintenance of individ- 
ual items of equipment and furnishing.| 


papers 


Ten points on school lunchroom man- 


agement, MARY DE GARMO BRYAN. 
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School Management 1, No. 3 (1932, 

May) pp. 12-15. 

Emphasis is laid on the importance 
of the school lunchroom in the health 
education program and the necessity 
for well-trained manager. 


The sandwich shoppe at the Birmingham 
Baptist Hospital. Trained Nurse & 
Hosp. Rev. 89, No. 3 (1932, Sept.) 
p. 314. 

Che sandwich shop, open from 7 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., provides special nourishment 
to patients and sells refreshments to 
hospital workers, doctors, and visitors. 


Women’s residence halls in 125 colleges 


and universities, HARRIET HAyYEs. 
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Teachers Coll. Bull. on Higher Educ. 
3, No. 4 (1932, May) pp. 245-251. 
The halls studied, approximately 600 
in number, are in institutions well dis- 
tributed throughout the country and 
present typical housing conditions for 
Double 
dominate, though single rooms lead in 


women students. rooms pre- 


preference. The many differing titles 
of officers give little indication of the 
specific duties they perform. Charges 
for room and board vary from $197 to 
$1,000 for the academic year; in most 
cases, less than a dollar a day is paid for 
food. 
M. bE G. B. 
G. M. A. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF ACCEPTABLE FOOD PRODUCTS 


The following abstracts of statements published by the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association have been prepared by the ethical practice com- 
mittee, division of food and nutrition, American Home Economics Association, in 
the hope of aiding home economics teachers to obtain reliable information regarding 


food products on the market. 


Savita, Battle Creek Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 99, No. 3 (1932, July 16) 
p. 224. 
Description. A 

extracts of brewer’s yeast and vegetables 


viscous mixture of 
(parsley, leek, celery, onions, and car- 
rots), salt, and saccharated iron oxide. 
Yeast extract, 
pared from brewer’s yeast, and vegetable 


Manufacture. pre- 
extracts, prepared from the juice of the 
vegetables condensed in a “vacuum” 
evaporator, are combined and concen- 
“vacuum” at a temperature of 
Salt and saccharated 


trated in 
from 50 to 55°C. 
ferric oxide are added and the paste is 
run into lacquered cans or glass jars. 

Calories, 51 per 


Nutritive value. 


ounce. Savita contains no ingredient of 
animal origin. Vitamins B and G are 
present in amounts respectively fifteen 
and ten times those of fresh moist yeast. 

Use. Savita has a meat-like flavor; it 
is specially intended for the preparation 
of broths, bouillons, and gravy and to 
It is a rich 
source of vitamins B and G and of diet- 


add flavor to many dishes. 
ary iron. 


Comet Brown Rice, Comet Rice Com- 


pany, New York. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc’n 99, No. 6 (1932, Aug. 6) 
p. 476. 

Description. A packaged whole grain 


rice; contains the bran and germ. 
Manufacture. Rice in the hulls is 
cleaned of foreign material and the hulls 


are then removed; it is heated to destroy 


Others will appear in later issues. 


insect life and is automatically packed 
in cartons. 

Nutritive Calories, 102 per 
ounce; contains foodstuffs found in whole 


value. 


grain. 
Use. Recommended for all table uses 

of rice. 

Pillsbury’s Best XXXX Flour 
(Bleached), Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. J. Am. Med. 


Assoc’n 99, No. 6 (1932, Aug. 6) 

p. 477. 

Description. 
flour prepared from a variety of wheats. 
Selected 
wheats are cleaned, scoured, tempered, 
and milled. Chosen 
blended, bleached with 2.5 gm. of nitro- 


An “all purpose”’ patent 


Manufacture. varieties of 


flour streams are 


gen trichloride per barrel and 1 |b. of a 
mixture of benzoyl peroxide and calcium 
phosphate to 40 barrels of flour, and auto- 
matically packed in bags. 
Nutritive value. Calories, 99 per ounce. 
Use. An “all purpose” patent flour. 
Squibb Vitavose, E. R. 
Sons, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 99, No. 6 (1932, 
Aug. 6) p. 477. 
Description. 
malted wheat germ and U.S.P. malt. 
Manufacture. Wheat germ is cooked 
with a small amount of malt until the 
starch is converted into dextrins, mal- 
The 
mixture is allowed to settle and the super- 
natant liquid containing sugars and other 


Squibb and 


A powdered extract of 


tose, and intermediate products.”’ 
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soluble materials is drawn off, filtered, 
and concentrated to a sirup under con- 
ditions that protect the vitamin content. 
the sirup is dried, ground, sifted, and 
packed in tin cans. 

Nutritive value. Calories, 105 per ounce. 
Vitamin assay shows a content of vita- 
mins B and G at least equal to 100 times 
and 30 times, respectively, that of equal 
weights of fresh raw whole milk. 

Uses. Intended 
carbohydrate, food iron, and vitamins 
B and G supplement of milk for infants 
and children, 


especially for the 


or malnourished adults 
expectant and nursing mothers, invalids, 


and convalescents. 


Parke-Davis Haliver Oil with Viosterol— 
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250 D. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 99, No. 

12 (1932, Sept. 17) p. 996. 

Halibut liver oil, adjusted by addition 
of maize oil to have a vitamin A 
potency of not less than 30,000 pharma- 
copeial units (U.S.P.X.) per gm. and by 
addition of a sufficient amount of vios- 
terol in oil 250 D to assure a vitamin D 
potency of not less than 250 D (250 
times that of the standard cod-liver oil 
defined by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation). 

Dosage. For infants, 8 to 10 drops 
daily; for premature and rapidly growing 
infants, 15 drops daily; for older children, 
15 to 20 drops daily; for adults, especially 
nursing and expectant mothers, 20 drops 


or more daily. 
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MISCELLANY 


Child Welfare Pamphlets. Find- 
ings of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection are the 
source of the information on important 
phases of child development and home 
life which members of the staff of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
have brought together in a series of 15 
leaflets for the use of teachers and 
parents. They may be purchased for 45 
cents a set, or 5 cents a pamphlet, from 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


Helps for the Consumer. “Fur ter- 
minology for the consumer” in the 1932- 
33 season has been drawn up by a com- 
mittee of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and published in its Bulletin 
for October. The same issue carries the 
Standards of Advertising Practice en- 
dorsed by the Association, which bring 
together both general principles and 
special points regarding different classes 
of goods. 

Labels for Velvet. Labels to identify 
value to consumers have been adopted 
for apparel velvets by five leading 
manufacturers organized as the Velvet 
Guild, according to The Business Week. 


Non-Theatrical Films. The Non- 
Theatrical Department of Electrical 
Research Products, 50 Church Street, 
New York City, has arranged a collec- 
tion of carefully prepared “talkies” 
which may be rented by religious, edu- 
cational, and industrial organizations 
at $5 a day each. Subjects include 


civics, chemistry, music appreciation, 
natural science, religion, social science, 
teacher training, vocational guidance, 
The pictures, mainly of 


and travel. 


one or two reels, as well as information 
about them, may be obtained through 
the Educational Film Exchanges in 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 
York. 

A revised list of commercial and trade 
promotion films suitable for classroom 
use has recently been issued by the 
Motion Picture Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, which will 
supply copies at 10 cents each. 


Home Economics Club Programs. 
A “Manual for Oregon High School 
Home Economics Associations,” issued 
by the Oregon Board for Vocational 
Education in cooperation with the 
Oregon Home Economics Association, 
suggests rituals for ordinary meetings 
and for initiations which clubs in other 
states may find helpful. Copies may be 
purchased for 50 cents each, or $1 for 
three copies sent to one person. Ad 
dress Miss Frances M. Wright, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
Salem, Oregon. 


Playlet about the Children’s Charter. 
“Our Challenge,’’ inspired by the author’s 
sense of the need for acquainting mothers 
with the outgrowth of the White 
House Conference, has been written by 
Mrs. B. F. Hermann. Its theme is the 
Children’s Charter and it combines 
drama, pageant, and song. Mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained from 
the office of the White House Conference, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents postage. 


American Association of University 
Women. Leaflets describing the serv- 
ices the Association offers through its 
educational office, its research in sec- 
ondary and collegiate education, its 
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book-lending facilities, and its publica- 
tions have been issued from the national 
headquarters, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


The Parents’ Bookshelf. The third 
edition of this little booklist for study 
groups compiled by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
American Library Association is now 
available and may be obtained from the 
latter, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, for 5 cents in stamps for a 
single copy, quantities at reduced rates. 


Black and White Temperatures. Stu- 
dents both of clothing and of housing will 
be interested in a paper which E. P. 
Lyon, dean of the medical school at the 
University of Minnesota, contributes 
to the July Survey Graphic. He tells 
of comparable thermometer readings 
made in black shoes with and without 
white cloths over them, and under roofs 
and automobile tops similarly covered 
with black and with white. He makes 
an excellent case for white in summer 
and also calls attention to the fact that 
black not only absorbs but also radiates 
heat and therefore may not be so good 
as white for retaining heat in winter. 

Attendant Nurses. A plan providing 
nursing and hospital care at reduced 
cost, through payment of small annual 
fees by individuals to a community 
benefit has 
benefits to the public, the nurses, and 
the hospital in one community where it 
has been tried, Brattleboro, Vermont, 


association, resulted in 


according to a report on July 19 by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical 

A unique feature of the plan is 
training and “attendant 
who are employed in simple 


Care. 
the 

nurses,” 
cases where the services of a graduate 


use of 
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nurse at higher fees are not required, 
and who are available to assist in light 
household tasks if necessary. 


“The Opportunity Schools of South 
Carolina.”” The report of an experi- 
mental study in adult education con- 
ducted by the State Department of 
Education of South Carolina during the 
summer of 1931 is now available through 
the American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. The work was done with 
adults of limited education and indicates 
the invaluable services which agencies 
of adult education may render to such 
people. Homemaking classes were among 
the popular ones. 

International. Two facts noted in the 
July-August news release of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home and School 
are of special interest to home econo- 
mists. A recent government decree in 
Spain orders the establishment of school 
lunch rooms throughout the Republic; 
and the twelfth Annual Exposition of 
Children’s Books is being organized in 
Florence, Italy, the commission in charge 
offering a prize of 10,000 lira for the best 
book for adolescents by an Italian author. 

Folding Boxes. As the result of 
simplified practice conferences conducted 
according to the usual procedures of the 
Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, the trade has agreed to 
reduce the number of varieties of folding 
boxes used by department and specialty 
stores for 41 lines of merchandise from 
262 to 59, a reduction of 77 per cent. 
Work is being continued in developing 
standards for supplies needed in prepar- 
ing merchandise for delivery and in 
studying efficient methods of folding and 
wrapping. 
































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 
Economics on the Air. Current issues 
of economic and governmental impor- 
tance is the field of a new series of broad- 
casts sponsored by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. The 
presentations, which started on No- 
vember 12, are given every Saturday 
evening from 8.30 to 9 p.m., eastern 
standard time, and are carried over a 
nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. To manage 
this series the economics committee of the 
National Advisory Council has selected 
the Brookings Institution of Washington, 
D. C., an independent research organiza- 
tion which has gained international repu- 
tation for its work in economics and 
government. A feature of the under- 
taking is the subordination of formal 
addresses by individuals to interviews 
and round-table discussions. In these a 
number of men and women specialists in 
the problems under survey, as well as 
several well-known Washington news- 
paper correspondents, are lending their 
cooperation. Listeners-in are invited to 
send in questions raised by the discus- 
sions, and it is hoped to work out some 
plan for answering these in later talks. 
Topics for December are: December 3, 
“What Congress Faces”; December 10, 
“Unemployment Relief’; December 17, 
“The Budget Problem.” 

National Education Association. The 
next annual meeting will be held in Chi- 
cago, July 1 to 7, 1933, with the Stevens 
Hotel as headquarters. 

International Housing and Town Plan- 


1 


1 
i 


ning Congress. The International Fed- 
eration of Housing and Town Planning 
will hold a congress in Boston in the 
The headquarters of 
The 


spring of 1933. 
the Federation are in London. 
president is John Nolen of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

American Vocational Association. The 
program of the national convention in 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 7 to 10, 
will emphasize vocational guidance be- 
cause the officers feel that “‘with high 
school and college curricula attacked by 
tax-paying leagues,” it becomes more 
and more necessary to prepare and steer 
children toward “‘bread-and-butter jobs.” 
Mrs. Olive Goodrich of the College of 
the City of Detroit was the one home 
economist on the preliminary list of 
14 speakers. 

Child Study Association of America. 
One meeting of the conference held in 
New York City October 17 and 18 was 
devoted to “The Réle of the Home in 
Establishing Values,” and the discussion 
was led by Henry Neumann, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Kimball Young, and Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg. Throughout the 
sions, constant reference was made to 
the importance of allowing the child to 
develop individually. 

World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations. During the Pacific Re- 
gional Conference held in Honolulu July 
25 to 30, the home economics section held 
three meetings. Because those in at- 
tendance were almost entirely from 
Hawaii, the discussions dealt mainly with 
conditions there and considered the 
adaptation of the home economics pro- 


ses- 


18 
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gram in the public schools to present 
economic conditions and the special 
needs of various racial groups. Mrs. 
Caroline Edwards, territorial supervisor 
of home economics, was in charge and 
Miss Adelaide Baylor of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was a 
visiting speaker. 

The fifth Biennial Conference of the 
Federation will be held in Dublin, Ire- 
land, July 29 to August 4, 1933. 


NEBRASKA 


of Nebraska. Hortense 


Allen is in charge of food service and 


University 


housekeeping at the University’s new 
Carrie Raymond Residence Hall. 

Grace Morton has resumed her work 
as head of the textiles and clothing divi- 
sion after a half-year of study. 

Dr. Rebekah Gibbons, head of the 
foods and nutrition division, has returned 
from a year of travel in the Orient. 

Mrs. Eva Morse, in charge of adult 
women’s classes in Omaha, conducted a 
class in parental education during the 
summer session. 

Helen Jeffiryes, ’32, is conducting a 
laundry project sponsored by McCail’s 
Magazine. Faye Hamilton and Sarah 
Field Splint of the staff of the magazine 
visited the University recently. 

Extension Service. In the live-at- 
home project, which this year replaces 
the five usual home projects, various 
home industries are being studied and 
community and home recreation are 
receiving special attention. 

Muriel Smith, extension home man- 
agement specialist, is promoting a home 
accounts project to encourage wiser 
spending in farm homes. 

Mary Ellen Brown, state leader of 
women’s work, is again at her desk after 
several months’ absence because of 
illness. 

Florence Atwood, nutrition specialist, 
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has returned after a year of study at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Lincoln Public Schools. Early in May 
the home economics department of the 
Lincoln High School presented its annual 
fashion review and féte to an audience 
of 1,200. More than 100 girls wore 
dresses they had made in classes; dances 
and music were furnished by the physical 
education and music departments; and 
girls of the Home Economics Club 
ushered. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. Student Clubs. Early in the 
fall Anna Patterson, state student club 
adviser, met with the executive commit- 
tee of the state student club organization. 
Forty affiliated student clubs in New 
Hampshire is the goal set, and plans for 
the spring meeting are already under way. 

Early in the autumn Psi Lambda, the 
University of New Hampshire Home 
Economics Club, entertained the home 
economics freshmen at a get-acquainted 
picnic. Later it catered for a tea given 
by Dean Ruth J. Woodruff to all fresh- 
man girls, and used the money thus made 
for the final payment on the radio the 
club gave the home management house. 
Plans are progressing for the annual 
Christmas sale of Berean pottery and 
hand-woven goods, candy, and canned 
goods. 

Keene Normal School Home Eco- 
nomics Club held its first meeting of the 
year at the school camp in Swanszy. 
After supper and before the regular 
business meeting a short play was given 
by the seniors. 


Stevens High School Home _ Eco- 
nomics Club, Claremont, reorganized 
this fall with 61 members. Their first 


social affair was a lively picnic to create 
enthusiasm for the first big project—that 
of making a large number of children’s 
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clothes for the local branch of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. On Hallowe’en the club 
gave a banquet and entertainment for 
the teachers. Its project of making a 
permanent file for the home economics 
department is being continued. 

Keene Normal School. Lilian C. W. 
Baker, formerly head of the clothing and 
textiles department at Kansas State Col- 
lege, has succeeded Elizabeth Hendry as 
head of the department of home eco- 
nomics. 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Officers for the year are: presi- 
dent, Ethel M. Powell, Atlantic City; 
vice-president, Marie Doerman; and 
secretary, Elsie Stark, Hoboken. 

A meeting was held in Atlantic City, 
November 11 to 14, in connection with 
the convention of the State Teachers 
Association. 

Anna F. Hallock, teacher of domestic 
science at East Side High School, New- 
ark, and treasurer of the Association 
since 1929, died in Fulton, New York, 
on August 28. An enthusiastic teacher 
of wide experience, an ardent club 
worker, and a devoted friend always, 
Miss Hallock will be sadly missed. 

North Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Recently elected officers are: 
president, Grace Hadley; vice-president 
and chairman of programs, Mrs. Mabel 
Tiffany; secretary, Alberta Dent; and 
treasurer, Marguerite R. Gulick. 

At the fall supper meeting, held on 
October 17 at the Jersey City Normal 
School, the principal, Dr. A. W. Messler, 
greeted the members; Dr. J. G. Coffin of 
the General Baking Company lectured 
on Latest Developments in Nutrition’”’; 
and Mrs. Mabel Tiffany, stylist of the 
Kresge Department Store of Newark, 
presented fall fashions for the business 
woman. 
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New Jersey Dietetic Association. 
This association was organized at a 
meeting at the New Jersey College for 
Women on October 5. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
at Roswell on November 2, 3, and 4. 

New Mexico State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts. Margaret 
O’Loughlin, head of the home economics 
department, and Veda Strong, assistant 
state home agent, attended summer 
school at the University of Wisconsin. 

Florence E. Young is the new assistant 
in foods and clothing. 

Hildure E. Anderson, clothing and 
art professor, who gave up her work last 
February because of illness, has returned 
this fall much improved in health. 

Mrs. Ruth Ann Lewellen, a recent 
member of the home economics staff, is 
the mother of a daughter, Ruth Ann, 
born June 25. 

The engagement of Grace B. Long, 
state home agent since 1924, to W. L. 
Elser, state director of extension, has 
been announced. 

Carolyn Wetzel, agent at large in the 
extension division, resigned June 1 to 
become the bride of L. R. Hildebrand of 
Fresno, California. Dee Maier has suc- 
ceeded her in the extension division. 

State Normal College, Las Vegas. 
Olive B. Woodward, in addition to her 
regular duties in the home economics 
department, is in charge of meal planning 
and food buying for the student dining 
room. Alice Sundt, now at Simpson 
College, substituted for Miss Woodward 
during the summer session. 

Eleanor Nichols is a new member of 


the clothing department. 

A new course in homemaking, designed 
to create interest in homemaking as a 
profession, has been added this year. 
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University of New Mexico. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Simpson, head of the home eco- 
nomics department, spent the spring and 
summer quarters in graduate study at 
Iowa State College and received her 
master’s degree in July. 

State Department of Education. 
Zelpha Bates is the new state supervisor 
of home economics, succeeding Vina 
Gardner, resigned. 

The state conference for vocational 
teachers was held in Las Cruces during 
the latter part of August. Elsie Wilson 
of Iowa State College was the chief 
speaker. 

NEW YORK 

New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Central Western District. At the 
annual state zone meetings on October 
28 and 29 the home economics program 
included a luncheon at the Hotel Seneca 
followed by addresses by Senator Joe R. 


Hanley and Ralph Barstow, sales 
engineer. 
Southeastern District. At the Octo- 


ber meeting of the business section Eloise 
Davison reported on the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress for Scientific Manage- 
ment in Amsterdam, and Edith Barber 
described her recent food adventures in 
Normandy and Brittany. 

The State Association acted as hostess 
for the opening-day luncheon of the 
convention of the American Dietetic 
Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, in November. 

Rochester Public Schools. Flora 
Rose, director of the College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, spoke on 
“Present-Day Vision for Home Eco- 
nomics Education” at the October meet- 
ing of Rochester 
teachers. 

Jessie A. Winchell, director of home 
economics education in Rochester, ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Monroe 


home economics 
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County demonstration agents on “The 
Challenge to the Homemakers of Today.” 

Following canning projects, all classes 
are experimenting with meals at low cost 
so that the results may be used in advis- 
ing housewives with limited food al- 
lowances. 

Extension Service. Dr. Ruby Green 
Smith is the new state leader of home 
demonstration agents. Formerly asso- 
ciate state leader and a woman of wide 
experience in extension and related work, 
Mrs. Smith is the only state leader in the 
country who holds a doctor’s degree. 
She is the wife of Emeritus Dean Albert 
W. Smith of Cornell, the mother of three 
children, and the grandmother of two. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
in Grand Forks on October 27 and 28. 
Out-of-state speakers were Frances Zuill, 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, who spoke on “Fac- 
tors Influencing Current Appraisals of 
Home Economics,” and Clara Fleming- 
ton, who discussed “Future Needs in 
Home Economics Space and Equipment 
in High Schools.” Following the Thurs- 
day session the Grand Forks and Uni- 
versity home economics instructors en- 
tertained at tea in the home economics 
department of the high school. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 
Frances Zuill was the guest of the School 
of Home Economics in October and 
spoke informally to the staff and students 
at a tea given in her honor. 

Esther Latzke attended the meeting of 
the cooking committee of the national 
cooperative project on quality of meats 
in Chicago in August. 

University of North Dakota. Jessie 
Scott, president of the North Dakota 
Home Economics Association, is on leave 
for the first semester. 
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Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual state conference for vocational 
home economics teachers, in charge of 
Christine Finlayson, state supervisor, 
was held at the State College, Fargo, 
August 30 to September 2, with a regis- 
tration of 81. Frances Bailey, assistant 
state supervisor of Arkansas, conducted 
round tables on ‘‘Home Projects” and 
“Making the Most of Our Equipment.”’ 

Ella Johnson, itinerant adult teacher, 
spent the summer traveling in Europe 
with her mother. On September 14 she 
began a six weeks’ unit for adult classes 
at Dickinson and is conducting a one-day 
program each week at Hebron, a small 
center near Dickinson. 

The North Dakota Vocational Associa- 
tion held a luncheon meeting in the Ryan 
Hotel during the State Education Meet- 
ing in Grand Forks. Frances Zuill was 
the luncheon speaker. 

Southeast North Dakota Educational 
Association. One of the talks on the 
home economics program at the meeting 
in Ellendale, October 13 and 14, was on 
‘Use of the Contract Method in Teach- 
ing Home Economics” by Frances God- 
frey, and as a result of it the members 
decided to work on this as a project for 
the coming year and submit reports of 
results, with criticisms, at the meeting 
in 1933. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The first meeting for the year was held 
at Jackson, Ohio, October 28, in connec- 
tion with that of the home economics 
division of the Southeastern Educa- 
tional Association. Dr. Henry Harap of 
Western Reserve University spoke on 
“Home Economics in a Changing Indus- 
trial Society.” 

Cleveland. 
nomics Association, 


Cleveland Home _ Eco- 
The first meeting 


of the year was a social one at the Russet 
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Union Trust Building, on October 21. 

Western Reserve University, Flora 
Stone Mather College. Reports of 
teaching positions among 32 graduates 
are more favorable than was anticipated; 
one student went to a position as assist- 
ant dietitian in a hospital shortly after 
she began training as student dietitian; 
other students have been admitted to the 
School of Applied Social Sciences and 
Lakeside Hospital for graduate work and 
specialized training; and others are giving 
volunteer service or going on with stud) 
in the graduate School of Education. 

In addition to her duties as director of 
University dining halls, Victoria M. 
Kloss has become director of 
Haydn Hall, the center of social life for 
town students. 

Public Schools. The public schools 
have been busy with canning for the 
“Share the Surplus Campaign,” a city- 
Later they will make 


social 


wide relief project. 
relief garments from cloth furnished by 
the Associated Charities. Special effort 
is being made in home economics through 
the class to give information to the homes 
as to thrifty and economical ways of 
living, and all the work will be adapted 
to the present financial conditions. 
Ohio State University. xlension 
Service. A one-day conference of home 
demonstration agents and specialists was 
held prior to the annual 
Workers’ Conference. 
meeting present needs of the rural family 
and cooperation with relief programs 
were the main topics of discussion. 
Wanda Przyluska, extension specialist 
in health, resigned September 1 to accept 
a position in Detroit in connection with 


Extension 
Problems of 


experimental child education in the com- 
mission for the promotion of education 
for the blind. Mrs. Mary Edmonds 
Gerlaugh is continuing Miss Przyluska’s 
extension work. 

Hazel Quick, Sandusky County home 
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was married in 
She is 
continuing her work in the County. 
Ohio University. Velma Phillips and 
Dr. E. A. Hansen discussed ‘‘Planning 
Ahead for Home Economics Education” 


demonstration agent, 
September to H. H. Hughes. 


before the home economics section of the 
Eastern Ohio Education 
which met at Steubenville on Friday, 
October 28. 

University of Cincinnati. Katharine 
Kumler, formerly assistant editor of the 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics, is sub- 


Association 


stituting for Rosamond Cook, who is on 
sabbatical leave this year from the School 
of Household Administration. 

Four Spelman fellows are studying at 
the University this semester and having 
an opportunity to work with 52 parent 
education groups: Maude Williamson of 
Clare Montana, 
Mary Lu Cochran of Texas, and Florence 
Hornback. 

In the interesting exhibit of ‘‘Artistic 
which Alma 


Knauber’s classes in related art are col- 


Colorado, Dugan of 


Things for Little Money,” 


lecting, many of the articles have been 
purchased in the five-and-ten-cent store. 

Lola Emerson has been appointed 
instructor of child psychology and child 
training in the Children’s Hospital, one 
of the few children’s hospitals in the 
country that employs a full-time instruc- 
torin child psychology. Eight graduates 
who majored in child care and training 
are employed as child care specialists in 
the Children’s Convalescent Home. 
Another is working with Jean Krueger at 
the Kroger Foundation. 

Wilberforce University. Harriet Har- 
ris is a new member of the home eco- 
staff year. She formerly 


taught at Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 


nomics this 
lege and during the past summer served 
dietitian for the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in 
New York. 


as a 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. Dr. Daisy I. Purdy comes 
to the College as head of the household 
science department from the College of 
Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas. 

A new feature of the educational radio 
program is a weekly Farm Women’s 
Club, conducted by 5 members of the 
home economics staff, at which brief 
papers on practical homemaking prob- 
lems are read and discussed. 

Extension Service. New home demon- 
stration agents are: Mattie J. Cawood, 
Woodward County; Clementine Sittel, 
Haskell County; Georgia Faye Stites, 
Mayes County. 

Eighty-three farm women in eight 
counties of the state are keeping home 
records this year for the first time, and 
the home management specialist with 
the county home demonstration agent 
demonstrator in her 


has visited each 


home. The quantity and quality of food 
produced by the farm and used in the 
home is a source of a great deal of pride 
among the women. Several also have 
gained valuable information about family 
buying practices. Half of the books will 
be closed on December 1, the rest on 
January 1, after which the items will be 
summarized and the information sent 
back to the counties. 

Farm women enrolled in the extension 
project in parent education have for two 
years been making equipment for young 
children from scrap lumber. Some of 
the pieces were exhibited at county and 
state fairs, and more than 35 received 
premiums. 

Oklahoma College for Women. The 
students in nutrition work with children 
are conducting a weekly class of four- 
five-year-olds from the 


and nursery 


school. Mothers are present and the 


lessons are taught by means of a con- 
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tinued story which relates the day’s 
happenings in a family of white rats and 
teaches a health lesson in each install- 
ment. Last year at the end of the class 
each child received an attractive booklet 
that reviewed the points brought out in 
the lessons. Each student “teacher” 
tries to overcome one child’s dislike for 
some food. 

A problem in weight control has been 
selected by the freshmen in food selection 
or elementary nutrition. Three over- 
weight and three underweight members 
of the classes serve as subjects and their 
diets are slightly changed from the 
regular dormitory menus to effect a 
satisfactory gain or loss in weight. 

The Chickasha Junior High School 
department of home economics will be 
used for practice teaching by the college 
seniors in home economics education this 
year. The work will be directed by Anna 
K. Banks. Jessie Shi, the junior high 
school teacher, is a graduate of the 
college. 

The members of the class in methods 
of teaching home economics have refur- 
nished the foods laboratory so as to secure 
conditions more nearly like those in a 
home kitchen. 

University of Oklahoma. 
year, Hestia, the home economics club, 
gave a party for all home economics stu- 
dents; and Dr. Burton, head of the de- 
partment, a tea for all students. 

Home economics enrollment increased 
to such an extent this fall that two classes 
had to be divided. The faculty is trying 
out the plan developed last year for 
checking the vocational and leadership 
home economics 


Early in the 


experiences of the 
students. 


State Department of Education. The 


department sponsored an exhibit at the 
State Fair in Oklahoma City showing an 
adequate week’s food supply for a family 
of five, children’s self-help clothing, and 
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homemade educational toys. Nearby 
home economics departments loaned fur- 
nishings for the booth, and sketches of 
home economics cottages were displayed. 

Twenty-five group conferences, pri- 
marily for high school teachers, are to 
be held the first half of the year to plan 
work for curriculum study and discuss 
ways and means of meeting emergencies 
through teaching problems and activi 
ties. Lila M. Welch, in charge of teacher 
training, and graduate students at the 
University of Oklahoma are assisting in 
the revision. 

Three additional sections of the state 
now have itinerant teachers for parents’ 
classes: Edyth T. Wallace in the south- 
east district and the Ardmore city schools, 
Dr. Lucile S. Blachly in the southwest, 
and Marguerite L. Corkill in Enid and 
the northwest section. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Agnes Kol 
shorn has returned to the campus as 
assistant professor of foods and nutrition 
after a year’s leave of absence for study. 

Willetta Moore, instructor in foods and 
nutrition for the past seven years, was 
married in August to Professor John E. 
Smith of the geology department of 
Iowa State College. 

Mrs. Vera H. Brandon, in charge of 
the nursery school, spent last year in 
study at the Institute of Child Welfare, 
State University of lowa, under a fellow- 
ship from the National Council of Parent 
Education. 

Florence Blazier, in charge of teacher- 
training courses, spent last year at the 
University of Minnesota completing 
requirements for the doctor’s degree in 
the School of Education. 

Extension Service. Mrs. 
Saeger is the new state specialist in 
clothing, textiles, and related arts, replac- 
ing Esther Belle Cooley, resigned. 


Azelea 
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Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold has been trans- 
ferred from her position of state specialist 
in home management to that of director 
of home economics radio programs sent 
out over the college station KOAC at 
Corvallis. The station broadcasts two 
home economics programs daily except 
Saturday and Sunday: the informal 
Home Economics Observer Hour in the 
morning and the Homemakers’ Hour in 
the afternoon. 

University of Oregon. Mary Eliza- 
beth Starr, instructor in clothing, spent 
the summer months studying at Colum- 
bia University,,the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Brooklyn Museum, and the 
New York Public Library. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Central District. The annual 
district meeting was held at Lock Haven 
on October 7 in connection with the 
annual convention of the Central Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. Willard Waller and Wil- 
liam V. Dennis of the Pennsylvania State 
College spoke. At the business meeting 
Avalyn Kiser of Williamsport was elected 
chairman for the District and vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association and Agnes 
Caffey, also of Williamsport, secretary. 

Cedar Crest College. Verna Danley 
studied last summer at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at Grace Cornell’s Summer 
School of Art in Maine. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Two 
new members have been added to the 
home economics faculty: Irene L. Hower 
to teach home economics education and 
supervise student teaching, and Mae 
Mattson, to teach home management and 
supervise the home management house. 

Three of last year’s graduates con- 
ducted canning and drying demonstra- 
tions at 23 welfare centers in Indiana 
County during August and September. 
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From 40 to 60 women attended each 
demonstration. Where money was lack- 
ing for sugar and containers, drying was 
stressed rather than canning. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. A 
visual education project, or an object- 
specimen-model collection, is being spon- 
sored in Pennsylvania by Dr. C. F. 
Hoban, director of the State Museum and 
visual education, with the cooperation of 
the state teachers colleges. The re- 
ponsibility of developing the home eco- 
nomics phase has been assigned to the 
home economics staff at this College. 
The collections will be permanently 
placed in the State Museum. 

As a part of the teacher-training pro- 
gram, plans have been made for each 
senior in the college home economics 
department to supervise the home 
projects of a high school girl before she 
does practice teaching in vocational high 
school departments. 

Pennsylvania State College. Al- 
though the new home economics building 
was used during the summer session, it 
was not formally dedicated until October 
22, Alumni Homecoming Day. Speakers 
included Governor Gifford Pinchot; Hon. 
J. Franklin Shields, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the College; Dr. 
Hannah McK. Lyons of the home eco- 
nomics committee of the State Grange; 
Florence Dibert of the State Federation 
of Pennsylvania Women; and President 
Ralph D. Hetzel. Following the dedica- 
tion exercises the Penn State Alumnz 
Club of the Harrisburg district unveiled 
and presented a portrait of Sara Cutts 
Lovejoy, first dean of women and director 
of home economics of the College, for the 
assembly room of the new building. The 
faculty and students of the department 
of home economics held open house in 
the evening to give visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see the building. 


State Board of Education. Fourteen 
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new classes in home economics have been 
organized this fall by home economics 
teachers for junior and senior high school 
boys, bringing the total number of such 
classes up to forty. In one, 110 senior 
boys receive on a credit basis special 
instruction in foods, nutrition, serving, 
hospitality, and the selection of clothes. 

Allentown. The home economics de- 
partment of the Allentown High School, 
under the direction of Anna Buehler, is 
cooperating with the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club in supplying 
garments to needy high school students. 

Bethlehem. A department of voca- 
tional homemaking has been opened in 
the Bethlehem High School under the 
supervision of Ruth Spalding. During the 
fall garments were renovated and re- 
paired for high school pupils needing 
them. 

Lebanon. Helen Goodspeed of Phila- 
delphia was a speaker at the City-County 
Institute meeting in Lebanon in October. 

Pittsburgh. Alice M. 
McCarren, director of home economics 
for the Westinghouse Company, will 
regret to learn of her death on July 16 
after a two-months’ illness. 


Friends of 


TENNESSEE 

East Tennessee Home Economics 
Association. At the meeting at the 
University of Tennessee on October 28, 
Sarah MacLeod of the Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, Ohio, Ruth O’Brien of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
and Dr. J. C. Wright, chief of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
were speakers. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Some of the 1932 home economics gradu- 
ates have married; some are studying 
toward an advanced degree; but the 
majority are teaching. 

University of Tennessee. 


Edith 


Thomas of the Federal Board for Voca- 
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tional Education visited the University 
on October 17 and 18. 

Freshman enrollment in the School of 
Home Economics is less this year, but 
registration in the upper classes exceeds 
that of last year. 

Jessie Harris spoke at the Illinois Home 
Economics Association meeting on No- 
vember 4 and attended the Land-Grant 
College meeting in Washington from 
November 14 to 16 as chairman of the 
home economics section. 

The direction of the cafeteria, dining 
halls, and residence halls of the Univer- 
sity has been transferred from the 
business office to the home economics 
department. The institution manage- 
ment curriculum will be five years in 
length and will offer cooperative part-time 
work in institution management similar 
to cooperative part-time work now in 
operation in the College of Engineering. 

Jeannette Gill, formerly of the institu- 
tion management staff is manager of the 
Dartmouth College Outing Club. 


Chattanooga. Technical and Voca 
tional School. Homemakers have be- 
come so much interested in making 


dresses for themselves that Mrs. J. H. 
Zucarello, state Smith-Hughes evening 
school instructor, has had seven classes 
in dressmaking and will have four in 
the winter. 

Mt. Pleasant. 
found that they can save $1.60 each by 
making an undergarment, pajamas, and 
a print dress, and even more by making 


High school girls have 


tailored garments. One girl made a 
tailored suit for which the material cost 
$3; an almost identical one in a shop 


window was priced at $18. 
TEXAS 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville. Dr. L. H. Beynon is the 
new director of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. 
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The nursery school opened October 10 
in the home of the president of the Col- 
lege. Having the school on the campus 
will enable it to serve a larger number 
of students. 

University of Texas. One of the eight 
buildings being constructed under the 
University’s $4,000,000 building program 
is the new home economics building. 
The interior finishes and the furnishings 
of the social units are designed in the 
spirit of the early Texas plantation 
homes, while the technical laboratories 
and classrooms are equipped with the 
most efficient equipment available. The 
building is dedicated to the Pioneer 
Women of Texas and includes a museum 
in which will be placed authentic articles 
which depict the early Texas home, 
such as dishes, utensils, fabrics, costumes, 
and furniture. Donations are already 
being received from pioneer families of 
the state, and it is expected that the 
building will be completed in the spring 
of 1933. 

[he Alpha Delta Pi Sorority has 
created a fellowship of $450 in nursery 
school education at the University, open 
to graduate students who have had work 
in nutrition, child psychology, and child 
This year’s holder is 
Ten- 


care and training. 
Marie Collier, 
nessee, °32. 
Jennie Wilmot, head of the foods divi- 
sion of the home economics department, 


University of 


has resumed her duties after a year’s 
leave of absence for study at Cornell and 
Columbia. 

Lucille Emerson, who holds an M.A. 
from the University of Minnesota Child 
Welfare Institute, has been appointed 
nursery school instructor. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Dr. 
Esther Batchelder is doing the nutrition 
research formerly carried on by Myra 
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Potter, who was married this summer. 
Dr. Batchelder received her doctor’s 
degree at Columbia University and has 
had experience in manufacturing con- 
cerns, as research assistant in food chem- 
istry at Columbia University, and as 
nutrition specialist on the Delineator. 

There was a slight increase in enroll- 
ment in the College of Home Economics 
this year, and young men showed an 
increased interest in the hotel manage- 
ment course. 

University of Washington. In Octo- 
ber the second Parental Education Con- 
ference was held under the auspices of 
the education department. Effie I. 
Raitt spoke on ‘Educational Values in 
Home Management,” and Alice Sowers 
and Dr. Florence Bamberger were guest 
speakers. 

Another contribution of the home eco- 
nomics department to the parent-teacher 
associations is the course in methods for 
leaders, given by Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree 
and Dr. Frances Gaw, director of the 
child study laboratory in the Seattle 
public schools. One group leader from 
each of the 90 parent-teacher associations 
of the city is admitted to the course. 

Foods budgets have been prepared by 
the home economics department for the 
Community Fund Relief Agencies. 
Likewise, the county organizations and 
the Unemployed Citizens League fre- 
quently call on the University for deci- 
sions on food allowances. 

The unique connection between Har- 
borview Hospital and the University of 
Washington is proving a valuable one for 
both institutions. All education is under 
the direction of the University and in- 
structors in nursing and nutrition are 
members of the University faculty. 
Home economics classes find the hospital 
a valuable observation field for nutrition 
and housekeeping, and graduates serve 


as dietitian internes. The purchasing of 
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textile supplies is done by specification 
under the guidance of Grace G. Denny. 

Grace G. Denny is sending out reading 
lists to those who contemplate the Euro- 
pean travel study course in historic tex- 
tiles for next summer. 

WISCONSIN 

Stout Institute. Luella Wright, Hazel 
Keefer, and Mrs. Myrna Hovlid Meslow 
are on the supervision staff this year. 

Dr. Bessie Boggess is in charge of the 
work in cafeteria management. 

Dean Michaels spent the last six weeks 
of the summer in France and England. 

In August Alma May Ganz, formerly 
of the supervisory staff, was appointed 
state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics education. 

University of Wisconsin. Beatrice 
Geiger, who received her Ph.D. in nutri- 
tion and chemistry this summer, is head 
of the home economics department at 
Teachers College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Hazel Hauck, who also has her doc- 
torate in nutrition and chemistry, has 
received an appointment as assistant 
professor in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University. 

Hortense Hénig is a new member of 
the home economics staff. 

Mrs. Dorothea Turner, a member of 
the home economics department for the 
past two years, has resigned and is now 
living in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Iva Mullen has accepted a position 
with the Georgie Porgie Company in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, where she will be 
in charge of animal research work. 

Abby Marlatt spent the summer in 
England and Denmark. In the latter 


country she studied folk schools and 
the cooperatives. 

A recent visitor at the University and 
the city schools was Margaret Callis 
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from the Manchester Training School, 
Manchester, England, who is visiting the 
United States under the auspices of the 
English-Speaking Union. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. Marietta 
Eichelberger of the Evaporated Milk 
Association spoke before a nutrition class 
on October 3 on “Recent Trends in 
Nutrition,” and to all home economics 
majors on “Opportunities in the Com- 
mercial Field for Home Economics 
Trained Women.” She was guest of 
honor at a tea given by Delta Chapter 
of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Ruth Bumpas, instructor in clothing, 
attended the Atlanta meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and spent the rest of the summer in 
the East. 

In June Elizabeth J. McKittrick, head 
of the division of home economics, and 
Mary Collopy, state leader, attended 
the Phi Upsilon Omicron conclave at 
Lexington, Kentucky, and the national 
meeting in Atlanta. 

Leota Nichols was student representa 
tive for student clubs at the Atlanta 
meeting. 

State Department of Education. 
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College, was out-of-state leader. 

Fifty per vocational 
teachers studied during the summer in 
order to improve their teaching methods. 

The vocational home economics de 
partment at Douglas managed a play- 
room for children in the afternoons 
during the State Fair, with an average 
of 20 children in attendance each day. 
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John M. Gries, whom home economists have come to know as director of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, is an economist 
with practical experience in teaching and social work, as well as long service in several 
branches of the government. From 1921 to 1928 he headed the division of housing 
in the U. S. Bureau of Standards, then the division of public construction. In 
August he was made a member of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, described 
on page 1074. 

Day Monroe was the member of the American Home Economics Association com- 
mittee mainly responsible for this installment of the paper prepared for the Inter- 
national Congress for Scientific Management. She is also the author of a book 
reviewed on page 1098 and of the abstracts on family economics on page 1103. Her 
regular job is that of professor of home economics at New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Rachel Keith Cozart’s experience as student, teacher, and supervisor of home 
economics in Georgia is reflected in her paper, which she writes from her present 
standpoint of practical homemaker, wife, and mother. 

Katherine Bazore has been teaching for three years at the University of Hawaii and 
is now assistant professor of home economics there. She is a graduate of Ohio State 
University with a master’s degree from Columbia University and has taught in 
several public schools and colleges. 

Martha Creighton, assistant supervisor of home economics education in the 
State Board of Education in Virginia, did home demonstration work in the Carolinas 
for several years before going over into the public school field. Clyde Mobley, 
state supervisor of home economics in Louisiana, had practical experience as high 
school teacher and assistant home demonstration agent in that state before taking 
up supervisory work. She is now chairman of the department of elementary and 
secondary schools in the American Home Economics Association. Mrs. Anna G. 
Green taught and supervised in the public schools of Pennsylvania until she became 
state supervisor of home economics fifteen years ago. Epsie Campbell, state 
supervisor of home economics education in Georgia since the establishment of the 
vocational program, was previously head of the home economics department in several 
school systems and colleges in the South. This year she is president of the Georgia 
Home Economics Association. 

Mrs. Helen Johnson, for some years an active newspaper reporter with the Scripps- 
Howard Press, is now with the information service of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

A. Schaeffer, Jr., director of publicity for the National Tuberculosis Association, 
previously held a similar position with the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New 
York. 

Solon R. Barber of the Federal Food and Drug Administration was a contributor 
to the June JOURNAL. 
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Modane Marchbanks, who teaches in the high school at Albany, Georgia, is a 
graduate of the University of Georgia and was for two years teacher of vocational 
home economics in the Fort Gaines High School. 

Eloise Davison, who during the years when she was home economics adviser to 
the National Electric Light Association acquired a nation-wide knowledge of house- 
hold management conditions and problems, was an especially fitting representative 
of the American Home Economics Association at the Amsterdam Congress. More 
about her will be found in the issue for February 1930. Her present address is 
Westport, Connecticut. 

Ruth M. Leverton, a graduate of the University of Nebraska, took part in the 
study here described as work for a master’s degree from the University of Arizona. 
Margaret Cammack Smith is professor of nutrition in the department of home eco- 
nomics at the latter institution and nutrition chemist of the Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station. She received the A. B. degree from the University of Min- 
nesota and that of Ph.D. from Columbia. 
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Enamel of Human Teeth, 1091; The 
Relation of Maturity, Size, Period 
in Storage, and Variety to the Speed 
and Evenness of Cooking of 
Potatoes, 262; Roman Banquet, 707; 
The School Lunch, Education, and 
Malnutrition (ed.), 615; Tricky 
Labels on Foods, 502; Truth in 
Food Advertising, 705; The Vitamin 
B and G Content of Raw and 
Cooked Broccoli, 823; Vitamin C in 
Canned Citrus Products, 827 

Foods and Food Advertising (ed.), 255 

Forp, Merie. A Demonstration Food 
Lesson, 806; 850 

Forward Look for Student Clubs, 906 

4-H Club Work with Rural Girls, 686 

FRENCH, MARTHA. Parent Education by 
Radio, 239; 309 

Fruits and Vegetables vs. Milk in the 
Low Cost Diet (ed.), 147 

FRYSINGER, GRACE E. Home Demon- 
stration Work with Rural Women, 
683: 759 

Functions of the Home, The Essential 
(ed.), 344 

Future Promise of Farm Life, 974 
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GEHRKE, BERTHA. Homemaking in the 
Junior High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, 515; 579 
General Foods Cookbook (book rev'd), 
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George Washington Bicentennial (ed.), 
141 

Georgia (ed.), 42 

German Teachers, The Plight of (ed.), 
817 

GLOVER, KATHERINE. [Martha Van 
Rensselaer] As Private Citizen and 
Public Servant, 767; 849 

GODFREY, GRACE. A Forward Look for 
Student Clubs, 906 

Golden Rule Economy 
1089 

GoopsPEED, HELEN C. [Revaluations 
in Home Economics Education] 
For Large City High Schools, 422; 
494 

Grades and Labels for Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables, 948; (ed.), 988 

Grand Rapids: Survey of the Girls at 
Junior Vocational School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 135 

Gray, GRETA (and FRances Pitts). 
Teaching Household Management 
to High School Pupils on Various 
Economic Levels, 689; 759 

GREEN, ANNA G. The Pennsylvania 
Practice Cottage as a Home Center, 
1068; 1129 

GRETHER, E. T. Consumer Food Pur- 
chases from Chain and Independent 
Dealers, 436; 494 

Gries, Joun M. The Housing Con- 
ference and Home Economics, 1039; 
1129 

Gross, Irma H. (and Marian E. 
Moore). Adequacy of Daily Menus 
at Low Cost in a Home Manage- 
ment House, 132; 207 

GUILFORD, ELIZABETH. Adjusting 
Family Spending to Meet Reduced 
Incomes, 941; 1037; Home Econo- 
mists at the National Conference 
of Social Work, 699; 759 
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Hap.ey, LAuRA B. Objectives in Teach- 
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Opinions of Mothers, 125; 207 


Menus (ed.), 
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HALBERT, BLANCHE. New Projects of 
Better Homes in America, 217; 309 

Hawaiian Home Management House, 
Internationalism in a, 1060 

Hawley, Edith. Economics of Food 
Consumption (book rev’d), 545 

Health: Arguments for Supporting 
Health Work (ed.), 987; Clothing 
and Health in a School Assembly 
Program, 709; Health Education 
and the Home Economics Teacher 
(ed.), 985; Nutrition, Health Edu- 
cation, and Home Economics in the 
Public Schools, 961; Tuberculosis 
and the Depression, 1076 

HENRY, MABELS. Pueblo Smith-Hughes 
Homemaking Classes and Com- 
munity Needs, 339; 400 

High School Home Economics Teachers 
in the United States, 227 

High School Senior and Her College 
Wardrobe, 17 

High School Unit in Home and Family 
Relationships, 982 

Higher Education, Home 
in, 851 

HrnpMAN, Lita. The Use of the Prob- 
lem Method in Teaching Textiles, 
330; 400 

History of Evaporated Milk, 793 

HOERNER, Mary Fincu. The Married 
Woman as a Teacher of Home 
Economics, 109; 207 

Home Can Strengthen Home Economics 
Instruction, How the, 900 

Home Demonstration Work: The Con- 
tribution of Home Demonstration 
Work to Adult Education in the 
United States, 904; Home Demon- 
stration Work with Rural Women, 
683 

Home Economics Abroad: Domestic 
Science in Madras Schools (ed.), 
815; English Meetings: The Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects (ed.), 918; English Meet- 
ings: The National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes (ed.), 920 


Economics 
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Home Economics in Business (ed.), 1086 

Home Economics Cottages: The Cot- 
tage Plan for Home Economics De- 
partments (ed.), 1087; Housing the 
Home Economics Department, 1064; 

Home Economics Department: The 
Apartment in the Public School, 
232; The Home Economics Teacher 
and the Housing of Her Department, 
337; Housing the Home Economics 
Department, 1064; Space and 
Equipment of the Home Economics 
Department, 230 

Home Economics and Economics (ed.), 
533 

Home Economics Education: The Busi- 
ness of the Home and Courses in 
General Business Training (ed.), 
37; Cafeteria Problems in Rural 
Schools, 595; Changing Emphasis 
on Clothing Courses, 889; A College 
Course in Family Relationships, 133; 
Conference on Home Economics in 
Education by Radio (ed.), 531; The 
Cottage Plan for Home Economics 
Departments (ed.), 1087; Creative 
Work and the Home Economics 
Teacher (ed.), 534; A Demonstra- 
tion Food Lesson, 806; Discussion of 
Home Economics Education in the 
Light of and Social 
Changes, 898; Economics and Home 
Economics Instruction in the 
Schools, 584; Educative Values in 
the School Lunch, 602; Elementary 
and Secondary Education for Family 
Living, 221; An Experiment in 
Teaching Child Care, 798; Family 
and Household Life as Objectives 
of Appreciational Cultural Educa- 
tions, 322; Health Education and 
the Home Economics Teacher (ed.), 
985; High School Home Economics 
Teachers in the United States, 227; 
A High School Unit in Home and 
Family Relationships, 982; Home 
Economics in the Educational Sys- 
tem, 857; Home Economics in the 
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Evening School, 980; Home 
Economics in Higher Education, 
851; Home Economics at the 
National Education Association 
(ed.), 446; Home Economics Ob- 
jectives as Shown in a Survey of 
Educational Literature, 353; The 
Home Economics Teacher and the 
Housing of Her Department, 337; 
Home Economics Tests and Meas- 
urements (ed.), 811; The Home 
Project as an Aid in the College 
Foods Course, 611; Homemaking 
in the Continuation School, 788; 
Homemaking Education, 1928 to 
1930 (ed.), 347; Homemaking Educa- 
tion on the Island of Porto Rico, 679; 
Homemaking Education in a Pro- 
gressive Public School (ed.), 534; 
Homemaking in the Junior High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, 515; 
Housing the Home Economics De- 
partment, 1064; How the Home Can 
Strengthen Home Economics Instruc- 
tion, 900; Inspection Trips for College 
Students, 978; A Kentucky Study 
of the Supervisory Program, 693; 
The Married Woman as a Teacher 
of Home Economics, 109; Minne- 
apolis Conference on Homemaking 
Education (ed.), 711; New England 
Conferences on Homemaking (ed.), 
613; Nutrition, Health Education, 
and Home Economics in the Public 
Schools, 961; Objectives in Teach- 
ing Family Relationships, 119; Op- 
portunities of Home Economics in 
the Training of College Students 
for Life Security, 895; The 
Philosophy of Home Economics, 
896; A Plan for Assistant Teaching 
in Home Economics, 800; Planning 
Ahead for Home Economics Classes 
(ed.), 248; Present-Day Home Eco- 
nomics (ed.), 439; Problems and 
Progress in Supervision (ed.), 715; 


Problems in the Teaching of Cloth- 
ing Construction, 521; The Prog- 
nostic Value of the Honor Point 
Ratios of Home Economics Stu- 
dents, 54; Radio and Education 
(ed.), 990; Responsibility of Home 
Economics Teachers in Their Com- 
munities in the Present Economic 
Crisis, 880; Revaluations in Home 
Economics Education, 418; The 
School Lunch, Education, and 
Malnutrition (ed.), 615; Socializing 
School Atmosphere, 230; Some Con- 
tributions of Psychology to the 
Teaching of Family Relationships, 
885; A Study of the Individual 
Assignment versus the Class Method 
of Instruction in a Ninth-Grade 
Clothing Class, 621; Suggestions for 
the Improvement of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Public Schools in 
Relation to Better Living, 782; 
Survey of the Girls at Junior Voca- 
tional School, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, 135; Teaching of Color, 892; 
Teaching Home Management (ed.), 
713; Teaching Household Manage- 
ment to High School Pupils on 
Various Economic Levels, 689; 
Teaching Textiles (ed.), 347; A 
Textile Merchandise Major in a 
Home Economics Curriculum, 30; 
The Use of the Problem Method in 
Teaching Textiles, 330; Using Crea- 
tive Power in the Classroom, 523; 
What Home Economics Has Con- 
tributed to the Development of the 
American Girl and Boy, 1053 (See 
also Homemaking Education). 


Home Economics in the Educational 


System, 857 


Home Economics and Emergency Relief 


(ed.), 38 


Home Economics in the Evening School, 
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Home Economics, Federal Appropria- 


tions and (ed.), 535 
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Home Economics in Higher Education, 
851 

Home Economics at the Land-Grant 
College Meetings (ed.), 44 

Home Economics at the National Educa- 
tion Association Meetings in Feb- 
ruary (eds.), 45, 446; June (ed.), 
532 

Home Economics Objectives as Shown 
in a Survey of Educational Litera- 
ture, 353 

Home Economics, The Philosophy of, 
896 

Home Economics, 
439 

Home Economics in the Public Schools, 
Nutrition, Health Education, and, 
961 

Home Economics and Social Work in the 
United States, 401; (ed.) 440 

Home Economics Teacher and the 
Housing of Her Department, 337 

Home Economics Teachers in Their 
Communities in the Present Eco- 

Responsibility of, 


Present-Day (ed.), 


nomic Crisis, 
880 

Home Economics Teachers in the United 
States, High School, 227 

Home Economics Tests and Measure- 
ments (ed.), 811 

Home Economics in the Training of 
College Students for Life Security, 
Opportunities of, 895 

Home Economics Worker and Relief 
Programs (ed.), 346 

Home Economist in a Family Welfare 
Organization, The Place of the, 411 

Home Economists at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 699 

Home Economists in Social Agencies 
during the Present Emergency, 431 

Home, The Essential Functions of the 
(ed.), 344 

Home, A Lenten Program on the (ed.), 
345 

Home Life in Foreign Countries, Books 
about (ed.), 349 
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Home Management: Teaching Home 
Management (ed.), 713 (See also 
Household Management and the 
House, Its Equipment and Man- 
agement). 

Home Management House, Adequacy 
of Daily Menus at Low Cost in a, 
132 

Home Project as an Aid in the College 
Foods Course, 611 

Home in Relation to Child Care and 
Development, The  Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status of the, 892 

Homemaking Conference, The National 
(ed.), 439 

Homemaking in the Continuation School, 
788 

Homemaking Education: Abstracts from 
Periodicals, 69, 277, 466, 740; (See 
also Home Economics Education). 

Homemaking Education, 1928 to 1930 
(ed.), 347 

Homemaking Education in a Progressive 
Public School (ed.), 534 

Homemaking Education on the Island 
of Porto Rico, 679 

Homemaking in the Junior High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois, 515 

House, Its Equipment and Management: 
Abstracts from Periodicals, 73, 281, 
469, 646, 1016; Standards for 
Women as Household Employers 
(ed.), 350; Washing Machines in 
Illinois Homes, 802 (See also Home 
Management and Household Man- 
agement). 

Household Efficiency at 
national Scientific 
Congress, 1081 

Household Employers, 
Women as (ed.), 350 

Household Engineering, 889 

Household Management: Relative Cost 
of Flamo and Electricity for Cook- 
ing, 537; Standards for Women as 
Household Employers (ed.), 350; 
Teaching Household Management 


the Inter- 
Management 


Standards for 
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Household Management (cont'd): 
to High School Pupils on Various 
Economic Levels, 689; Time Spent 
in Meal Preparation in Private 
Households, 10 (See also the House, 
Its Equipment and Management). 

Housing: The Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, 1074; New Projects of 
Better Homes in America, 217; The 
President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership 
(eds.), 138, 140, 253, 916 

Housing Conference and Home Eco- 
nomics, 1039 

Housing Conference Reports and Home 
Economics (ed.), 916 

Housing the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, 1064; (ed.), 1087 

How Clothing Classes May Serve a 
Community, 28 

How the Home Can Strengthen Home 
Economics Instruction, 900 

How Illinois Farm Homemakers Have 
Made Adjustments to Present Con- 
ditions, 240 

How the University of Cincinnati Helps 
with Community Nutrition Prob- 
lems, 804 
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Identifying Our Contributors (ed.), 47 

Illinois Farm Homemakers Have Made 
Adjustments to Present Conditions, 
How, 240 

Indianapolis Public Library: The Finer 
Arts of Homemaking in a Public 
Library, 336 

Individual Assignment versus the Class 
Method of Instruction in a Ninth- 
Grade Clothing Class, A Study of 
the, 621 

Individuality, Fashions, and the Clothes 
We Buy, 609 

Information 
Products, 527 

Inspection Trips for College Students, 
978 
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Installment Credit to Consumers, The 
Cost of, 25 

Institute on Home Economics and Radio, 
June 20 (ed.), 438 

Institution Administration: Abstracts 
from Periodicals, 285, 474, 844, 1111; 
Adequacy of Daily Menus at Low 
Cost ina Home Management House, 
132; Managerial Status of Women in 
Food Service and Institutional 
Housekeeping, 340 

Instruction in Personal Grooming, 703 

Insurance and the Dependent Family, 
Life, 526 

Interests of Adolescent Girls and Boys, 
Suggested, 886 

International Scientific Management 
Congress, Household Efficiency at 
the, 1081; Determination of Stand- 
ards for the Establishment of House- 
hold Budgets for the Expenditure of 
Money, Time, and Energy, 1047 

Internationalism in a Hawaiian Home 
Management House, 1060 

Iron Loss in Cooking Broccoli, 821 

IsHAM, Paut D. (and Cart R. FELLERs). 
Vitamin C in Canned Citrus 
Products, 827; 850 
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James, ConcHA Romero. Latin Ameri- 
cans at Home and at Play, 325; 400 

JENSEN, Mi~prep N. Rosison (and 
MILTON B, JENSEN). Instruction in 
Personal Grooming, 703; 760 

JENSEN, Mitton B. Opportunities of 
Home Economics in the Training of 
College Students for Life Security, 
895; Some Contributions of Psy- 
chology to the Teaching of Family 
Relationships, 885; (and MILDRED 
N. RopisoN JENSEN) Instruction 
in Personal Grooming, 703; 760 

Jobs for the Home Economist, New, 700 

Jounson, ELEANOR M. (and MABEL G. 
FLANLEY). Iron Loss in Cooking 
Broccoli, 821; 850 
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Jounson, HELEN. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, 1074; 1129 

Johnston, Margaret (ed.), 716 

Junior Vocational School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Survey of the Girls at, 135 

Justin, FLorENcE. Methods Employed 
and Results Obtained by Nursery 
School Teachers in Their Child- 
training Contacts, 885 

K 

KAUFMAN, ELizaBeTH (and Apa M. 
Fretp). Cooking Tests with Lima 
Bean Flours, 626; 670 

KELLER, Louise (and Ciara M. 
Brown). The Prognostic Value of 
the Honor Point Ratios of Home 
Economics Students, 54; 102 

Kentucky Study of the Supervisory 
Program, 693 

Krirer, Hitpa Brack (and Hazet E. 
MunsELL). The Vitamin B and 
G Content of Raw and Cooked 
Broccoli, 823; 850 

Kinney, Marjorie. Individuality, 
Fashions, and the Clothes We Buy, 
609; 669 

Koss, Vicror1a M. Using Creative 
Power in the Classroom, 523; 579 

Knapp, BraprorD. The Contribution of 
Home Demonstration Work to 
Adult Education in the United 
States, 904 

Kolshorn, Agnes, ef al. 
tion Studies (book rev’d), 931 


Food Prepara- 
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Label Reader’s Primer, 1078 

Labelling Wool Content in Blankets, 
237 

Labels: Grades and Labels for Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables, 948; (ed.), 


988; Labels for Wool Blankets 
(ed.), 249; Tricky Labels on Foods, 
502 

LANCASTER, MABEL C. (and Marion 


DEYOE SWEETMAN). The Relation 
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of Maturity, Size, Period in Storage, 
and Variety to the Speed and Even- 
ness of Cooking of Potatoes, 262; 
310 

Land-Grant College Meetings, Home 
Economics at the (ed.), 44 

Langworthy, Charles Ford, 1864-1932 
(ed.), 442 

Lanman, Faith R., ef al. The Family’s 
Food (book rev’d), 544 

Latin Americans at Home and at Play, 
325 

LATZKE, ALPHA. 
Clothing, 891 

Legislation: Congressional Legislation of 
Interest to Home Economics (ed.), 
251; Federal Appropriations (ed.), 
719; Federal Appropriations and 
Home Economics (ed.), 535; Legis- 
lation and Home Economics (ed.), 
1083 

Lenten Program on the Home (ed.), 345 

“Lesson of the Day” (ed.), 717 

LEVERTON, RutH M. (and MARGARET 
CAMMACK SMITH). The Relation 
of Calcium and Phosphorus in the 
Diet to the Cause of Mottled 
Enamel of Human Teeth, 1091; 1130 

Levine, Harotp. The Pecan Nut as a 
Source of Vitamin A, 49; 102 

Library on Tap, Your, 976 

Life Insurance and the 
Family, 526 

Lima Bean Flours, Cooking Tests with, 
626 

Lindquist, Ruth, ef al. Managing the 
Home (book rev’d), 930 

Loomis, C. Frances. The Program 

of the Camp Fire Girls, 588; 66° 

Cost Diets: Adequacy of Daily 

Menus at Low Cost in a Home 

Management 132; Ade- 

quate Food at Low Cost (ed.), 145; 

Fruits and Vegetables vs. Milk in 

the Low Cost Diet (ed.), 147 

Low Cost Diets Planned According to 
Different Standards, 113 
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Lowe, Belle. Experimental Cookery, 
from the Chemical and Physical 
Standpoint (book rev'd), 931 

LynpE, CARLETON J. The Dirt-lifting 
Efficiency and Wear Produced on 
Carpets by Different Types of 
Vacuum Sweepers, 257; 310; House- 
hold Engineering, 889 

LynpeE, Lypia Ann. The Extension 
Program in Child Development and 
Parent Education in the State of 
Michigan, 894 
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Mack, PAULINE BEERY. Labelling 
Wool Content in Blankets, 237; 
(and ANNE ARGUE D’OLIER), Effect 
of Storage in the Dark on the 
Breaking Strength of Weighted and 
Unweighted Silks, 165; (and NEL- 
LiE Myres Roperts), The Effect 
of Weighting on the Air Permeabil- 
ity of Silk, 539; A Study of the 
Effect of Artificial Perspiration on 
the Breaking Strength of Weighted 
and Unweighted Silks, 450; A Study 
of the Effects of Light and Air on the 
Physical Properties of Weighted and 
Unweighted Silks, 151; 208 

Mactay, ELEANOR R. How the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Helps with 
Community Nutrition Problems, 
804; 850 

Madras Schools, Domestic Science in 
(ed.), 815 

Managerial Status of Women in Food 


Service and Institutional House- 
keeping, 340 
MANIKOWSKE, CECILE. Big Business 


in Time of Depression, 26; 101 
MANN, ALBERT Russett. [Martha Van 
Rensselaer] As College Administra- 
tor, 764; 849 
MARCHBANKS, MopANE. Problems in 
Home Living in a Consolidated 


School, 1080; 1130 
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Married Woman as a Teacher of Home 
Economics, 109 

Martin, EtHet Austin (AND M. Lv- 
CILLE Davison). Health Educa- 
tion in the Public Schools of Akron, 
Ohio, 967; 1037 

MassEE, Epitx. Milwaukee Home 
Economists Save Money for Relief 
Agencies and the Community, 433 
494 

McGrecor, Muriet (and LUvcILE 
STRICKLAND). [Revaluations in 
Home Economics Education] For 
Smaller Junior High Schools, 427; 
494 

McKay, Hughina, ef al. The Family’s 
Food (book rev’d), 544 

Meal Preparation in Private House- 
holds, Time Spent in, 10 

Meat Cookery, Definitions of Terms 
Used in, 129 

Memberships in the International Fed- 
eration of Home Economics (ed.), 
1090 

Menus: Adequacy of Daily Menus at 
Low Cost in a Home Management 
House, 132 

Methods Employed and Results Ob- 
tained by Nursery School Teachers 
in Their Child-Training Contacts, 


885 
Michigan, The Extension Program in 
Child Development and Parent 


Education in the State of, 894 
Milk: Fruits and Vegetables vs. Milk 
in the Low Cost Diet (ed.), 147 
MILLER, ELLEN. Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education for Family Liv- 
ing, 221; 309 
Milwaukee Home 
Money for Relief Agencies and the 
Community, 433 
Minneapolis Conference on Homemak- 
ing Education (ed.), 711 
Miscellany: 76, 190, 289, 383, 477, 560, 
650, 747, 847, 936, 1026, 1116 
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MOBLEY, CLYDE. Home Economics 
Quarters in Louisiana, 1066; 1129 

Money and the Child’s Own Standards 
of Living, 1 

Monroe, Day. Chicago Families (book 
rev'd), 1098; 1129 

Montcomery, Eva F. The Home Pro- 
ject as an Aid in the College Foods 
Course, 611; 669 

Moore, MaAriAN E. (and Irma H. 
Gross). Adequacy of Daily Menus 
at Low Cost in a Home Manage- 
ment House, 132; 207 

MorGan, AGNES Fay, ef al. The Effect 
of Fat on Shrinkage and Speed in 
the Roasting of Beef, 720; 760 

Moser, ApA M. Round Table on Re- 
search in Family Economics, 887; 

Movies, Children and the (ed.), 256 

MUNSELL, HAZEL E. (and Hi~pA BLAcK 
KireErR). The Vitamin B and G 
Content of Raw and Cooked Broc- 
coli, 823; 850 


N 


National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, November, 1931, 
34 

National Conference of Social 
Home Economists at the, 699 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: Minneapolis Conference 
on Homemaking Education (eds.), 
439, 711 

National Council on Parent Education: 
Parent Education Conference, Wash- 
ington, February (ed.), 150 

National Education Association: De- 
partment of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics (ed.), 994; 
Home Economics at Atlantic City 
(ed.), 819; Home Economics at the 
National Education Association 
Meetings in February (eds.), 45, 
446; June (ed.), 532 

National Federation of Women’s In- 
stitutes (ed.), 920 
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National Homemaking Conference (ed.), 
439 

NELSON, MARIANA T. What Home- 

makers Learned about Purchasing 

Household Goods, 519; 579 

Classification of Abstracts from 

Periodicals (ed.), 46 

New England Conference on Homemak- 
ing (ed.), 613 

New Jobs for the Home Economist, 700 

New Better Homes in 


New 


Projects of 
America, 217 
News from the Field, 78, 192, 291, 386, 
479, 563, 652, 750, 1028, 1118 

Niles, Kathryn B. (and Alice M. Child). 
Food Preparation Recipes (book 
rev'd), 632; et al., Food Preparation 
Studies (book rev’d), 931 

NOFSKER, JULIA FRANK. Home Eco- 
nomics Objectives as Shown in a 
Survey of Educational Literature, 
353; 400 

Nursery School Teachers in Their Child- 
training Contacts, Methods Em- 
ployed and Results Obtained by, 
885 

Nutrition: (See Food and Nutrition.) 

Nutrition, Health Education, and Home 
Economics in the Public Schools, 
961 

Nutrition in the Public Schools (ed.), 
809 

Nutrition Service of the American Red 
Cross (ed.), 441 

Nystrom, Paut H. The Consumer’s 

Responsibility in the Present Crisis, 

209, 309; A Restatement of the 

Principles of Consumption to Meet 

Present Conditions, 869 


O 


Objectives in Teaching Family Rela- 
tionships, 119 

Occupations: (see Vocations.) 

Opportunities of Home Economics in the 
Training of College Students for 
Life Security, 895 
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Palmer, George Truman, ef al. Health 


Protection for the Preschool Child 
(book rev’d), 270 

Pan American Day, 1932 (ed.), 348 

Parent Education, 103 

Parent Education: The Extension Pro- 
gram in Child Development and 
Parent Education in the State of 
Michigan, 894; Parent Education 
Conference, Washington, February 
(ed.), 150; The Scope and Purpose 
of Parent Education, 893 

Parent Education by Radio, 239 

Parsons, Everice. The Apartment in 
the Public School, 232; 309 

PASHLEY, MABLE RAE. Homemaking 
in the Continuation School, 788; 849 

Pattison, Mattre. Problems in the 
Teaching of Clothing Construction, 
521; 579 

PAYNE, BLANCHE. Eastern European 
Costume as Inspiration for Modern 
Costume Design, 890 

Peasopy, May E. Discussion of Home 
Economics Education in the Light 
of Economic and Social Changes, 898 

Pecan Nut as a Source of Vitamin A, 49 

Permanent Values of the Family, 861 

PERRY, ARMSTRONG. Radio in Educa- 
tional Institutions, 907 

Personal Grooming, Instruction in, 703 

Perspiration: A Study of the Effect of 
Artificial Perspiration on the Break- 
ing Strength of Weighted and Un- 
weighted Silks, 450 

Pfaffmann, Mary (and Frances Stern). 
Food and Your Body (book rev’d), 
833 

Philosophy of Home Economics, 896 

Phosphorus: The Relation of Calcium 
and Phosphorus in the Diet to the 
Cause of Mottled Enamel of Human 
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PICKEN, Mary Brooks. Essentials for 
Fashion Work, 32; 102 

Pitts, FRANCES (and GRETA GRAY). 
Teaching Household Management 
to High School Pupils on Various 
Economic Levels, 689; 759 

Place of the Home Economist in a Family 
Welfare Organization, 411 

Plan for Assistant Teaching in Home 
Economics, 800 

Planning Ahead for Home Economics 
Classes (ed.), 248 

Plight of German Teachers (ed.), 817 

PoPENOE, Paut. Objectives in Teach- 
ing Family Relationships. I. Opin- 
ions of Teachers in Training, 119; 
207 

Popular Publications of the Bureau of 
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